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General Garland’s Report of the Battle of Seven Pines. 

[The following, from an original MS. in the handwriting of General Gar- 
jand himself, was not published among the Confederate reports, and so far 
as we know has never before been in print. We publish it not only in ac- 
cordance with our rule to give preference to original reports, but as giving 
the account of a great battle officially prepared by as gallant a soldier as 
ever drew sword in the cause of right.] 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE, THIRD DIVISION, 
June 3d, 1862. 


Major J. W. RATCHFORD, Assistant Adjutant-General, &c.: 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of this brigade in {the battle of Saturday, the 31st 
ultimo. 

The brigade had been on outpost duty upon the Williamsburg 
road for four days and nights previous to this engagement, during 
which portions of it had been sent forward three times to make 
reconnoissances, which brought on skirmishes with the enemy. 
Working parties had been engaged also night and day in cutting 
artillery roads:and preparing defences. During the latter portion 
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of these four days the Fourth North Carolina (Major Grymes com- 
manding) was sent to our assistance. I mention these circum- 
stances to let it appear, in justice to my command, that their pre- 
vious labors had been heavy and wearisome when they were 
assigned to lead the advance on the left of our attacking forces and 
bring on the engagement which followed. 

In obedience to your orders for making the attack, I formed my 
brigade in the open field in front of our previous position on the 
left of the Williamsburg road in the following order, to wit: Fifth 
North Carolina, Colonel McRae—180 rank and file; Thirty-eighth 
Virginia, Colonel Edmonds—350 ditto; Twenty-third North Caro- 
lina, Colonel Christie—350 ditto; Twenty-fourth Virginia, Major 
Maury—450 ditto; Second Florida, Colonel Perry—435 ditto. The 
Second Mississippi battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 300 strong, 
were deployed as skirmishers along the edge of the woods in front 
of the brigade, with general orders to keep one hundred and fifty 
yards in advance. The foregoing estimate makes the total strength 
of the brigade on that day 2,065, exclusive of Captain Bondurant’s 
battery, left subject to Major-General Hill’s own orders—since, 
being compelled to advance by the main road on my extreme right, 
I could not superintend it. In the foregoing order, upon hearing 
the signal the line of skirmishers promptly advanced into the 
woods in front, and the brigade followed, moving by the right flanks 
of regiments at deploying distance and taking direction from the 
right, which was ordered to keep in a short distance of the Wil- 
liamsburg road. 

Meanwhile, General Featherston’s brigade (Colonel Anderson 
commanding) moved a quarter of a mile in rear as a support, whilst 
General Rodes and General Raines moved in corresponding posi- 
tion on the opposite side of the road. 

My line of skirmishers had advanced only a few hundred yards 
when they encountered that of the enemy. The difficulties of the 
ground were almost insurmountable. The recent rains had formed 
ponds of water throughout the woods with mud at the bottom, 
through which the men waded forward knee-deep and occasionally 
sinking to the hips in boggy places almost beyond the point of ex- 
trication. The forest was so thick and the undergrowth so tangled 
that it was impracticable to see the heads of the several regiments 
as they moved forward, and the deploying intervals were in conse- 
quence very imperfectly preserved. Still all pushed onward with 
alacrity—so fast, indeed, that when the skirmishers became heavily 
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engagéd, the regiments pressed upon their heels, and the fire became 
hot along our whole front before emerging from the woods. The 
regiments were brought into line of battle to support the skir- 
mishers, who, without retiring behind them to reform, became in 
many places intermingled in their ranks, and so continued through- 
out the day. We drove the enemy before us out of the woods back 
into the abatis, where they had several regiments drawn up behind 
a fence to support them. I am of opinion that the line of skir- 
mishers upon our right, on the opposite side of the road, did not 
advance so rapidly as our own, for Major Wilson, of the Second 
Mississippi battalion, reports that the right of our advancing line 
was subjected toa fire both from the front and flank. We had now 
reached the edge of the wood, where the abatis impeded our fur- 
ther advance, and the troops were under heavy fire. Sending my 
Aid, Lieutenant Halsey, my Adjutant General, Captain Meem, and 
a courier to order the several regiments of the centre and left to 
move by the left flank, as previously concerted, and endeavor to 
turn the obstacles in front, I repaired to the right of my line to give 
the same orders. I now learned that Colonel McRae, suffering from 
previous illness, had been compelled to retire in a state of utter 
physical exhaustion. I had relied much upon his services in look- 
ing after the right of our long line in the woods. A portion of his 
regiment I found temporarily confused from causes no way reflect- 
‘ing upon ‘their gallantry, and I assisted Major Sinclair to rally 
them, and they again went forward under his command (see his 
report). I also assisted Colonel Christie, Twenty-third North 
Carolina, to reform and send forward a portion of his regiment, 
which had halted under the impression that some order had been 
given to retire (see that report). About the same time, Major 
Maury having fallen, I assisted in keeping the Twenty-fourth Vir- 
ginia to its place, some embarrassment and delay having been 
produced by his fall. During this time I was without any staff or 
couriers, having dispatched my Aid and Adjutant-General to carry 
orders, and my unemployed couriers were either wounded, dis- 
mounted or separated from me in going through the woods. 
Hurrying forward in person to the abatis, I found that as the 
regiments emerged from the woods thev overlapped ‘each other as 
they deployed, and being thus in many places huddled together, 
were suffering terribly from the enemy’s fire. The regimental 
commanders who had received my orders to move by the left flank 
were unable to effect the movement in good order under the galling 
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fire. The alternative was adopted to push the regiments forward 
through the abatis against the enemy, which was done—the 
Second Florida on the left and in advance; the Thirty-eighth Vir- 
ginia now next on its right, only alittle behind. I have mentioned 
the reasons which caused the other regiments to be not quite so far 
up at this time. But they were readily reformed (stragglers ex- 
cepted), and went forward either by themselves or with other regi- 
ments now coming up to their support. Ishould have sent back 
earlier for the supporting brigade to hurry up to our support, but, 
as already mentioned, had no messenger to send, and could not 
leave for that purpose myself. I trusted to Colonel Anderson’s in- 
tuition as an accomplished soldier to perceive that we were hotly 
engaged, and, as I anticipated, he arrived upon the field just at the 
proper time. 
_ Meanwhile, my regiments had advanced more or less into the 
abatis—the Second Florida and Thirty-eighth Virginia up to the 
fence and driving away the gunners and killing the horses from a 
section of artillery near the road. We were losing heavily, espe- 
cially in field and company officers. Within the space of a few 
minutes the Twenty-fourth Virginia had lost its only field officer 
wounded (Major Maury); the Twenty-third North Carolina all its 
field officers wounded or disabled and eight out of ten company 
commanders, and seventeen out of twenty-nine officers killed or 
wounded; the Second Florida two field officers and ten out of 
eleven company commanders killed or wounded; the Thirty-eighth 
Virginia, its colonel temporarily disabled, but who again took the 
field. The entire brigade of five regiments and a battalion was in 
front of the fight receiving the first shock of the enemy’s force with 
only six field officers—two regiments without any—two more with 
one apiece. Add to this the list of casualties amongst company 
officers, shown in the returns, and it is not surprising that regi- 
mental lines were not accurately preserved. Yet nothing occurred 
to the disparagement of the general reputation of the troops. 
There were stragglers, few or many, as upon all other occasions, of 
course. The supporting brigade advancing at this opportune 
moment, and the passage of lines being a fete in tactics which had 
never been practiced by any of us, large fragments of those regi- 
ments, who were left without field or company officers, were joined 
in and continued forward with that brigade. The regiments with 
field officers remaining (the Second Florida and Thirty-eighth 
Virginia, especially) preserved a more distinct organization. I as- 
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sisted Major Wilson to collect some of the Second Mississippi bat- 
talion, and sentthem on the left of the Twenty-eighth Georgia. 
Passing to the right where Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, before 
being wounded, had attached some of his companies to the Fourth 
North Carolina, I kept on the right with this mixed command up 
to the earthwork and rifle pits, placing them to hold the rifle pits 
and use them in reverse. 

Arriving there, my horse, which had been shot at an earlier hour, 
became now so disabled that I was compelled to abandon him— 
accepting the use of Captain Mannings’ until required by him to 
go after ordnance. I then mounted an artillery horse, which was 
twice struck with musket balls whilst I was upon him. Finding 
Major-General Hill, my division commander, near me, I reported 
to him, and rendered assistance for a time in conducting the re- 
inforcements now arriving to their positions, and in rallying such 
regiments or parts of regiments as wavered anywhere on our part 
of the line. My own command now upon the field was inter- 
mingled in the manner already stated to a large extent with Colo- 
nel Anderson’s brigade. The Second Florida and Thirty-eighth Vir- 
ginia, having continued in the fight until a late hour, were sent 
back, under orders to supply their exhausted ammunition, about 
the same time with the Forty-ninth Virginia. These orders were 
given to them by Captain Meem, my Adjutant-General, upon learn- 
ing that they were without a supply, and the orders were ratified 
by me. Riding back at the request of General Hill to communi- 
cate with General Wilcox, whose brigade was coming up, I found 
that Colonel Smith, Forty-ninth Virginia, had been directed by 
General Longstreet to join these regiments with his own and carry 
them back to the front. I of course resumed command of them 
myself, and now take especial pains in justice to them to call 
attention to their good conduct. The Second Florida captured the 
colors of the Eighth New York and forty-five or fifty prisoners, 
with several horses; was leading the advance and with other troops 
clearing men and horses from the section of artillery planted near 
the road, which the enemy never afterwards regained. The regi- 
ment kept in the fight up to the enemy’s camp on the left. (See 
Colonel Perry’s report of their action, part of which I saw and all 
of which I believe to be correct.) . 

The Thirty-eighth Virginia captured the marker’s flag of the 
104th Pennsylvania (Ringgold regiment) and nine prisoners, inclu- 
ding one captain, and kept well up in the fight with or near the 
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Second Florida, retiring under orders as above stated. The casual- 
ties of these two regiments were heavy, as shown by the reports— 
those of the Second Florida especially so, being about forty-five 
per cent. of their force engaged, and the Thirty-eighth Virginia not 
much less. 

Late in the afternoon I succeeded in separating and reorganizing 
my command, and held it under orders in reserve. Sleeping upon 
the field of battle, this brigade, along with Colonel Anderson’s, was 
held in reserve on Sunday, the 1st instant, and was not engaged, 
there being no need for its services. 

I am happy to be able to bear testimony to the gallantry and 
good conduct of all the field officers of the brigade. The unusual 
list of casualties amongst them shows that they were at their posts 
of duty and of danger. We have to mourn the loss of Major G. 
W. Call, Second Florida, and Major E. G. Christie, Twenty-third 
North Carolina—the latter. mortally wounded, and since reported 
dead. These were gallant gentlemen and chivalrous soldiers. Col- 
onel McRae, Fifth North Carolina, being compelled to retire, as 
already stated, from exhaustion, Major Sinclair acted very hand- 
somely in supplying his place. Colonel Christie and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnston were both disabled while doing handsome ser- 
vice—Colonel Christie’s horse being shot under him, and, in falling, 
throwing his rider against a tree, which bruised him severely; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston being severely wounded at a later 
hour; Lieutenant-Colonel Pyles, Second Florida, being severely 
wounded in the gallant discharge of his duties; Major Call already 
killed, and ten out of eleven company commanders of the Second 
Florida killed or wounded. The position of Colonel Perry was.criti- 
cal and dangerous. He discharged his duty with signal honor to 
himself and to my perfect satisfaction. Colonel Edmonds, Thirty- 
eighth Virginia, had his horse wounded under him and himself 
struck with a fragment of spent shell, causing a painful contusion, 
yet he left the field only for a short space and returned to his com- 
mand, which he led in the most handsome manner. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whittle, Thirty-eighth Virginia, had his horse shot three 
times, and, being dismounted, fought gallantly forward on foot, 
doing everything in his power to contribute to the result of the 
day. Major Joseph R. Cabell, Thirty-eighth Virginia, also had 
his horse shot under him, and charging considerably in advance of 
his regiment, was the second man to place his hand upon a piece 
of the enemy’s artillery and claim it as our own. The first man 
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was an officer of the Second Florida, killed soon afterwards, perhaps 
Captain Flagg. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor and Major Wilson, of the 
Second Mississippi battalion, did their whole duty throughout the 
day, and succeeded in reforming parts of their line of skirmishers 
into bodies and carrying them into the fight. I regret that circum- 
stances did not afford their fine battalion the best opportunity for 
separate action on that day. Major Maury, Twenty-fourth Vir- 
ginia, had his horse shot and himself soon after wounded at an 
early hour, whilst gallantly leading his regiment into the fight. 
We felt his absence throughout the day. I refer to the list of cas- 
ualties as a roll of honor for our company officers without reite- 
rating names. 

The following officers and men are brought to my attention in 
the reports of regimental commanders, who claim for the sur- 
vivors the badge of honor to be awarded under general orders, 
to wit: 


Thirty-eighth Virginia. 

Captain E. W. Carrington (dead); Captain S. S. Lucke (dead); 
‘Lieutenant S. A. Swanson (dead); Lieutenant William Norman 
(dead); Lieutenant Charles Scott (dead); Color-Bearer R. McDow- 
ell (dead). 

Company A—Sergeants Gardner and Turner (dead). 

Company D—Privates L. P. H. Tarpley and Neal Gilbert. 

Company E—Sergeant Shackleford. 

Company G—Privates Robert Holmes, Alexander Gilchrist, John 
D. Algood, Giles A. Burton, James Wilson, James R. Bugg and R. 
D. Riggins; Corporal Hugh N. Weatherford. 

Company I—Privates Eli D. Sizimore, Thomas L. Sizimore, An- 
‘derson Solomon, Robert W. Vaughan, Richard Wilson, John B. 
Gold and James Belcher. 

Company K—Sergeants G. W. Morrison and C. C. Marshall; Pri- 
vates John Burlington, E. H. Estes, R. J. Hatcher and John R. 
Billings; Corporal R. C. Fortune (killed). 

(The officers commanding Companies A, B, E and F are now 
absent, wounded; they may have names to present hereafter.) 


Second Florida. 


Company A—Sergeant Riley (distinguished both at Seven Pines 
and at Williamsburg); Corporal Rasson; Musician Cushman; Pri- 
vates Bradley, Bryant, Hooper, Kennedy and Reed (special case). 
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Company B—Lieutenants Jenkins and Thompson; Privates Fin- 
ley, Crosby, Colson, Tidwell, Parker and Malphus; Sergeant Wil- 
liams, Color-Bearer. 

Company C—Corporal J. B. Cason; Privates Gathegan, Wilkin- 
son, Cone and Miller. 

Company D—Lieutenant Parker (who captured the colors of the 
Eighth New York); Sergeant Stephens; Privates Rawls, Morrison. 
and Waller. 

Company E—Captain McCaslin; Lieutenant Reynolds (dead); 
Sergeant Roberts; Coroporals Howard and Cross; Private Burleson. 

Company F—Captain Pooser (killed); Privates Irvin (killed), 
Tillinghast, Pooser and Butler. 

Company G—Captain Flagg (killed); Lieutenants Brown and 
Wright, and Seargeant Roberts—wounded; Private Masters. 

Company H—Lieutenant Carlisle; Privates Papy (killed), Hal- 
man (wounded), A. Dupont and Crabtree. 

Company I—Corporal Belate (wounded). 

Company K—Captain Butler (killed). 

Company L—Captain Perry (killed); Privates Herndon; Dam- 
pier, Horton and Wilder. 

Fifth North Carolina. 


Lieutenant J. M. Taylor, Assistant Adjutant-General; Lieutenant 


J. A. Jones. ; 
Company E—Sergeant J. M. Miller, Color-Bearer; Corporals L~ 
Bain and Benjamin Rollins. 
Company H—Sergeant James Goodman (for gallantry here and 
Williamsburg). 


Second Mississippi Battalion. 


Company A—Private Sutton; Company B—Private Willis; Com- 
pany C—Private Williams; Company G—Sergeant. Weeks; Com- 
pany H—Private Hankinson. 

The field officers of the Twenty-fourth Virginia.and' the Twenty- 
third North Carolina being all absent, their lists of merit have not, 
yet been forwarded. 

Captain Bondurant reports the fine conduct of Orderly Sergeant 
J. L. Moore and Private Joseph Blankenship. 

In this connection it is proper to say that the Jeff. Davis artillery 
Captain Bondurant, proceeded under orders from General Hill 
down the road to support the advance of the infantry; until 
encountering a heavy fire, they were ordered. to find a position to 
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the right of the road, where Captain Bondurant delivered a telling 
fire, first with two and then with all six pieces. Later in the after- 
noon he was ordered up near the captured works to relieve Captain 
‘Carter and rake the road. He reached that ground in time to. 
render handsome service in playing upon the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments coming up the road. The loss of the battery was Private 
Knight, killed; Privates J. A. Meek and James Spinner, wounded ; 
twelve horses killed or disabled. 

I must not omit to acknowledge the valuable services of Captain. 
Gardner, Assistant Adjutant-General upon General Early’s staff, 
who volunteered to render me his assistance. I assigned him to 
duty with the Twenty-fourth Virginia, with whom he went into 
the fight, exhibiting both coolness and discretion. 

In concluding this report, it becomes my duty to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the memory of my Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain J. Lawrence Meem, whose conspicuous gallantry won the 
admiration of all who saw him, and added to the laurels which he- 
had gathered at Williamsburg and on previous fields. Ata late 
hour he was instantly killed. By his death the service is deprived 
of a gifted young officer and society of a favorite whom we shall: 
long deplore. 

My Aid-de-Camp, Lieutenant D. P. Halsey, having attracted uni- 
versal applause throughout my entire command by his handsome. 
behavior, was rallying a disordered regiment and leading it forward. 
with their colors in his hand, when he received a dangerous wound 
in the head, which will deprive me of his valuable services for a 
long time to come. 

Having thus most imperfectly reported the operations of my 
command, I forward herewith the reports of the subordinate com- 
manders and complete lists of casualties, showing the loss of the 
brigade to be— 


Killed outright, . , F ‘ ‘ . 98 
Wounded, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 600 
Missing, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 42 


~ Grand total, , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 740 
Half of the missing supposed by regimental commanders to be 
killed or wounded. 
I have the honor to be, Major, your obedient servant, 
S. GARLAND, JR., 
Brigadier-General, commanding Third Brigade, Hill’s Division. 
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Succinct Statement of Loss. 


Killed. Wounded, Missing. 


General staff, . ; ‘ 1 1 — 
Fifth North Carolina, ‘ 1 26 —_ 
Twenty-fourth Virginia, ‘ 12 86 9 
Thirty-eighth Virginia, ‘ 16 117 14 
Twenty-third North Carolina, 18 145 6 
Second Florida, . : 37 152 | 9 
Second Mississippi Battalion, 12 71 4 
Jeff. Davis Artillery, . ‘ 1 2 — 

98 600 42 


J. R. CaBeE.t, 


* — Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 
une 6th, 2. 





The Second Battle of Manassas. 


By Colonel Rogert M. MAyo. 





[We cheerfully give place to the following sketch as relating important 
events which came under the personal observation of a gallant officer and 
reliable gentleman, and as meeting the rule of publication upon which we 
have acted: Let the history be written, as far as possible, by those who made tt.] 


It is said that after General Grant had finished reading Sher- 
man’s book on the late war, he remarked that before reading that 
book he had imagined that he had taken some part in the war, but 
that he had now discovered that he was mistaken. So we of Jack- 
son’s corps had supposed that we did a little towards the repulse 
of the Federals in their attack on our lines on the 30th of August, 
1862, at Manassas, and we would still be laboring under that de- 
lusion but for the kindly information from General Longstreet, 
that his artillery did the whole work. 

For the sake of some of our Northern brethren whose eyes may 
fall upon this article, I could well wish that some other than Gene- 
ral Longstreet had made this discovery, as, since that gentleman 
has gotten on the right side in politics, anything that we poor 
Southerners may say in contradiction of his promulgations is set 
down at the North as a “Rebel lie.” But I propose that what I am 
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going to say in just praise of that most gallant charge of Reno’s 
division, to which General Longstreet’s article has done gross in- 
justice, shall be a setoff to any suspicion of a want of “true loyalty” 
on my part. 

It may be considered very presumptuous for one who rose to no 
higher rank than that of Colonel to contradict the assertions of a 
Lieutenant-General; and I should probably not dare to doso, were 
it not that I have an ocular proof of what I am going to state in 
the shape of the scar of a wound on my right hand, which is 
staring me in the face as I write this, and which was received in 
retaking our lines which had been broken by Reno’s men after they 
had been “repulsed” by General Longstreet’s artillery. 

The facts of the case are about as follows: 

The lines of Jackson and Longstreet formed a considerably re- 
entrant angle, and the artillery was placed on a hill just between 
the two corps. The Federals, in advancing to attack Jackson, were 
exposed for more than half a mile to the fire of this artillery. 
Jackson’s troops were in two lines—the front occupying the line of 
the uncompleted railroad, and the second being in a wood about a 
quarter of a mile or less in rear of the first. My regiment belonged 
to Field’s brigade (of A. P. Hill’s division), which was just in rear 
‘of the Louisiana brigade and the Stonewall brigade. The former 
was stationed at a very deep cut of the railroad, and the latter just 
where the cut ran out, and where there was but little protection. 
The cut was too deep to fight from, and the Louisiana brigade took 
position beyond it, behind the dirt which had been thrown out and 
which formed an excellent breastwork. 

Reno’s men, advancing under the fire of our artillery, fought the 
Louisianians until the ammunition of the latter was exhausted, 
and then drove them back into the deep cut, where they were 
fighting with stones, when relieved by our brigade. The Stonewall 
brigade, not having the same protection as the Louisiana brigade, 
was broken and scattered through the woods. It was then that 
the second line was ordered forward to retake the position. I do 
not know how much more of our first line was broken, and I am 
confining. myself to what I know of my own personal knowledge 
and what I saw with my own eyes. 

The charge of the Federals on this occasion was not surpassed 
in gallantry by any that was made during the war—not even by 
Pickett at Gettysburg. 

To have passed through such a fire of artillery, which almost en- 
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filaded their line, and to have broken the Stonewall brigade, com- 
posed of troops equal to Napoleon’s Old Guard, was an act of gal- 
lantry not to be surpassed by any troops of any army. 

As my brigade advanced through the woods to retake the posi- 
tion, the minnie balls were rattling like hail against the trees, and 
as we debouched into the field through which the railroad cut ran, 
nothing could be seen between us and the smoke and fire of the 
enemy’s rifles except the tattered battle-flag of the Louisiana bri- 
gade; the staff of this was stuck in the ground at the edge of the- 
cut, and the brigade was at the bottom of it throwing stones. 

About midway between the woods and the cut I received a 
wound in the hand; but before we reached the cut, the enemy, who- 
had been terribly punished, commenced to retreat, or, I may say, to 
fly in great disorder. 

We were ordered to halt at the cut; but some of the command, 
among whom was Major Poinsett Tayloe, of my regiment, with a 
considerable number of the men, did not hear the order, and con- 
tinued the pursuit for some distance beyond. 

As soon as the battle was over I went to the rear to have my 
wound dressed, and having found the “field hospital,” I slept that. 
night with one of the surgeons under a wagon. 

The next day Dr. W. A. Spence (our brigade surgeon) and I rode 
over the whole battlefield together. So thick were the enemy’s dead. 
along those portions of the line where they had fought, that I found 
myself mentally repeating, as I rode along, those lines which 
‘Campbell puts into the mouth of Lochiel— 


‘**'Though my perishing ranks be strewn in their gore 
Like ocean weeds heaped on a surf-beaten shore.”’ 


They lay peculiarly thick just in front of the railroad cut; in 
some instances one on the top of another, and up almost to the 
very edge of the cut. These were all killed by minnie balls. 

Especially for the purpose of ascertaining what destruction had 
been done by our artillery, the Doctor and I rode over the ground 
which had been commanded by it. Several hundred yards in front. 
of the railroad cut and near a small persimmon tree, we found 
four bodies which were lying together and had evidently been 
killed by the same shell. On a hill about three-quarters of a mile 
from our guns we found another body that had been killed by the 
artillery. These five were all that we could find, and we wondered 
at the time, and often spoke of it afterwards, how so many men 
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could march such a long distance under the fire of so many guns 
and yet so few of them be killed. 

Our brigade, on the day of this fight, was commanded by Colonel 
Brockenbrough of the Fortieth Virginia, General Field having been 
severely wounded on the day before. We had but little difficulty, 
and lost very few men, in retaking the line, as the enemy had lost 
very heavily and had become consideraby scattered in their fight 
‘with the Louisiana and Stonewall brigades. 


, Rosert M. Mayo, 
Late Colonel Forty-Seventh Virginia Infantry. 


HAGUE, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 


The Battle of Averasboro’. 
By Captain GRAHAM DAVES. 
[We take pleasure in publishing the following addendum to General Talia- 


ferro’s report, and we are quite sure that there was no intentional omission 
of proper reference to the services of the gallant North Carolinians.] 


NEWBERN, NORTH CAROLINA, January 28th, 1879. 


To the Secretary of the Southern Historical Society: 
Sir—General Taliaferro’s report of the battle of Averasboro’ 
‘ {not Averysboro’ as printed], published in the January number of 
the Historical Papers, makes no mention of a battalion of North 
Carolina troops conspicuousin that action—suffering the loss, among 
others, of its commanding offcer—and which, so far as known to the 
writer, was the only body of North Carolina infantry actively en- 
gaged in the battle in question. 

The following notice is not unmerited, and is intended to supply 
merely what seems to be an omission—not to reflect in any way 
upon the General or his report. 

The battalion, upwards of two hundred muskets strong, under 
‘command of its senior officer, Captain Armand L. de Rosset, of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, had been assigned to General Stephen 
Elliott's brigade a day or two before the engagement. Not a great 
«many of the officers at Averasboro’ had had much experience in 
infantry field fighting. Captain de Rosset was one of the few who 
had, he having served with distinction, as an officer of the Third 
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North Carolina infantry, in the Army of Northern Virginia through 
the campaigns of both 1862 and 1863, in which he was twice 
wounded, first at Sharpsburg, and again at Chancellorsville. 

On the morning of the 16th of March, at Averasboro’, the bat- 
talion was moved to the left of Rhett’s brigade, which held the left 
of our line. During the fighting of that morning, as described by 
General Taliaferro, Captain de Rosset, finding his men slowly 
pressed back, asked Colonel W. B. Butler, commanding Rhett’s bri- 
gade, for orders; explaining that General Elliott was too far away, 
on the extreme right, to report to in the emergency. Colonel Butler 
replied: “I have no orders to give you;” his answer being evidently 
prompted by a not unnatural reluctance to give orders to troops 
under fire not a part of his command and not ordered to report to 
him. In the handling of his own brigade Colonel Butler evinced 
great skill and excellent judgment, and his praises were in every 
mouth. Turning then to an officer commanding a Georgia battalion 
on his right—probably the Twenty-third—Captain de Rosset ad- 
vised that the two commands charge and retake the position from 
which they had been forced. This was determined upon, but in 
the act of giving orders for the formation for the movement, Cap- 
tain de Rosset fell, almost at Colonel Butler’s feet, shot through the 
lungs, as was supposed, mortally wounded. Even in that situation 
he rallied a few men, who had broken, before being carried to the 
rear. 

When the army moved on towards Bentonsville, Captain de Ros- 
set, with the other dangerously wounded, was left and fell into the 
hands of the enemy. They, finding it impossible to remove him, 
first relieved him of all superfluous personalty, and then paroled 
him. Kind friends came to him from Raleigh, passing through the 
lines of both armies under a safe conduct obtained from General 
Beauregard by the writer; and, contrary to all expectation, their 
gentle nursing effected his recovery. 
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The Last Telegrams of the Confederacy. 


The following were among the last telegrams ever sent by Presi- 
dent Davis or the Secretary of War. We have the originals, written 
in pencil and in the autographs of these distinguished leaders, and 
shall preserve them in our archives as memorials of those last sad 
days which closed our grand struggle for independence. Neither 
of these telegrams have ever been published in any form, so far as 
we know: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 24, 1865. 
General J. E. Jounsron, Greensboro’, N. C.: 


The Secretary of War has delivered to me the copy you handed 
to him of the basis of an agreement between yourself and General 
Sherman. Your action is approved. You will so inform General 
Sherman; and if the like authority be given by the Government of 
the United States to complete the arrangement, you will proceed 
on the basis adopted. 

Further instructions will be given as to the details of negotia- 
tion and the method of executing the terms of agreement when 
no:ified by you of the readiness on the part of the General Com- 
manding the United States forces to proceed with the arrangement. 


JEFFERSON Davis. 
Official: M. Hl. CLARK, 
Chief Clerk Executive Office. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 24, 1865. 
General J. E. JOHNSTON, Greensboro’, N. C.: 


The President has written a telegram approving your action and 
the agreement of the 18th instant. I presume you have or will re- 
ceive it to-day. 

Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Secretary of War. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 24th April, 1865. 
General B. BRAGG, Charleston, S. C.: 


I hope even the small force with you will be effective in pre- 
venting those irregularities to which I suppose you refer, and that 
your presence will secure good administration, now so important 
in the care and transportation of supplies. I expect to join youin 
a few days. 

JEFFERSON DAvIs. 
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Operations of Second South Carolina Regiment in Campaigns of 1864 
and 1865. 


By Colonel WILLIAM WALLACE, Commanding. 


At sunrise on the morning of the 6th of May, we were marching 
by the right flank along the Plank road when suddenly we heard 
firing; heard the minnie balls whistling and falling amongst us; 
saw our troops running rapidly to the rear, and learned that the 
enemy had surprised and routed them. Kershaw’s division formed 
line in the midst of this confusion, like cool and well trained vete- 
rans, as they were, checked the enemy and soon drove them back. 
The Second regiment was on the left of the Plank road, near a bat- 
tery of artillery, and, although completely flanked at one time by 
the giving way of the troops on the right, gallantly stood their 
ground, though suffering terribly; they and the battery keeping 
up a well directed fire to the right oblique until the enemy gave 
way. General Lee now appeared on our left, leading Hood’s bri- 
gade. We rejoined our brigade on the right of the Plank road, 
and again advanced to the attack. As we were rising a wooded 
hill we were met by one of our brigades flying in confusion, the 
officers in vain endeavoring to rally their men. We met the enemy 
on the crest of the hill and again drove them back. We were soon 
relieved by Jenkins’ brigade, under command of that able and 
efficient officer, General Bratton, and ordered to march to the rear 
and rest. We had scarcely thrown ourselves upon the ground 
when General Bratton requested that a regiment should be sent him 
to fill a gap in the lines which the enemy had discovered and were 
preparing to break through. I was ordered to take the Second reg- 
iment and report to him. A staff officer showed me the gap, 
when I double-quicked to it and reached it just in time, as the 
enemy were within forty yards of it. As we reached the point we 
poured a well directed volley into them, killing a large number 
and putting the rest to flight. General Bratton witnessed the con- 
duct of the regiment on this occasion, and spoke of it in the high- 
est terms. The enemy, up to this time, had been routed at all’ 
points, and General Longstreet was just advancing to give the 
finishing stroke to the victory, by cutting them in half, when he 
was unfortunately wounded by our own men. 

Our regiment lost severely by this battle. Colonel Kennedy was 
again wounded and the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Gaillard killed, 
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both early in the action, when fighting near the battery. The com- 
mand of the regiment consequently devolved upon myself as the 
only field officer present. The 7th was spent in burying the dead 
and marching slowly towards the right. At night we made a forced 
march towards Spotsylvania Courthouse, near which point we ar- 
rived at daylight and slept till sunrise, when we were aroused and 
double-quicked about a mile. We had just been placed in position 
by General Stuart, of the cavalry, when the enemy advanced to the 
attack, thinking they would meet nothing but cavalry. We opened 
a terrific fire upon them which killed a great many and drove the 
rest back in confusion. They soon returned, however, bringing 
artillery to bear upon our frail breastworks of rails. The men 
stood their ground, however, and again drove them back with great 
slaughter. General Stuart remained with our regiment during the 
entire action, sitting on his horse amidst a storm of bullets, laugh- 
ing and joking with the men and commending them highly for 
their courage and for the rapidity and accuracy of their fire. Poor 
fellow! he left us after the fight was over, and, to the regret of all, 
we heard a few days after of hisdeath. The rest of the army soon 
came up and fortified the heights which we held that morning. 
The battle raged with great fury for several days, but Grant, find- 
ing that he could not reach Richmond by that route, rolled on to- 
wards the Pamunkey. He made a feint at Northanna bridge, but 
finding Lee ready for him, continued his march for the Peninsula. 

The regiment did good service at this point, four companies 
holding the bridge successfully against a large force of the enemy. 

Grant still rolling on by his left flank, Lee marched by his right 
to be ready to confront him whenever he should offer battle. This 
he did again at Cold Harbor, about the Ist of June. One brigade, 
under the lamented Colonel Keitt, was sent out to reconnoitre and 
came upon the enemy in large force, strongly entrenched. Keitt 
was killed and the brigade suffered severely. A few skirmishers 
thrown out would have accomplished the object of a reconnoissance 
and would have saved the lives of many brave men. Our troops, 
finding the enemy entrenched, fell back and began to fortify. Soon 
our line was established and the usual skirmishing and sharpshoot- 
ing commenced. That same afternoon, being on the extreme left 
of Kershaw’s division, I received orders to hasten with the Second 
regiment to General Kershaw’s headquarters. I found the General 
in a good deal of excitement. He informed me that our line had 


been broken on the right of his division, directed me‘to hasten 
2 
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there and if I found a regiment of the enemy flanking his position 
to charge them. . I hurried to the point indicated, found that our 
troops, to the extent of a brigade and a half, had been driven from 
their works and the enemy in possession of them. I determined 
to charge, however, and succeeded in driving them from their posi- 
tion with but little loss. Our regiment numbered one hundred and 
twenty men. The enemy driven out consisted of the Forty-eighth 
and One-hundred-and-twelfth New York. We captured the colors 
of the Forty-eighth, took some prisoners and killed many whilst 
making their escape from the trenches. We lost in this charge one 
of our most efficient officers, Captain Ralph Elliott, a brother of 
General Stephen Elliott. He was a brave soldier and a most esti- 
mable gentleman. 

The regiment was at the siege of Petersburg and did good service 
there. They threw up breastworks under a heavy fire, and held 
them for eight days until relieved. The regiment was then held in 
reserve at Petersburg and was thrown continually to the extremities 
of the line to resist the flank movements of the enemy. It was 
afterwards sent to the Valley and operated there under General 
Early for several months, sharing his victories and defeats. It was 
then ordered back to the lines in front of Richmond, and was 
marched almost every night in midwinter, the ground covered with 
snow, to some threatened point, and was at last sent to South Caro- 
lina, in January, 1865, to aid in defending its native State from 
the invasion of Sherman. But they were marched to Charles- 
ton whilst Sherman was burning Columbia, evacuated that place 
with scarcely an enemy in sight, and were conducted in igno- 
minious retreat into North Carolina, while Sherman, unresisted, 
was destroying the vitals of their State. The regiment was engaged 
in the two small battles in North Carolina—Bentonville and Averas- 
boro’. They were sntall affairs and merely intended as temporary 
checks to the enemy. General Joe Johnston, I believe, never had 
any other object in view. The regiment was reorganized at Smith- 
field, North Carolina, by the consolidation of the Twentieth with 
it. It retained its name and colors. It had five hundred men 
present for duty. Its officers were William Wallace, Colonel; J. 
D. Grahame, Lieutenant-Colonel, and J. 8. Leaphart, Major. The 
regiment remained at Smithfield for some weeks, reorganizing and 
drilling, and then marched to join General Lee. At Raleigh we 
heard rumors of his surrender, which were not believed; but soon 
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after they were confirmed by stragglers from his army, whom we 
met on our march. Wesoon after surrendered to General Sherman 
at Greensboro’, and, being paroled, returned home. 


Witt1am WALLACE, 
Colonel Second South Carolina Regiment. 





Report of General Harris Concerning an Incident at the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 


HEADQUARTERS BRIGADE, December 2d, 1864. 
Lieutenant-General R. H. ANDERSON : 


General—Your note, inquiring about an incident which hap- 
pened on the evening of the sixth of May last, in the Wilderness, 
during the advance of my brigade, is received. The main facts 
related by you are true. The enemy were moving by the flank 
with the apparent intention of getting in rear of the brigades of 
Davis, Perry and Law, when my brigade suddenly encountered 
them. They halted, came to a front and fired one volley, which 
wounded Colonel Manlove and four or five of my men. 

My command then fired, gave a yeli and charged, driving the 
enemy with ease, killing thirty or forty, including one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, a captain and inspector of ordnance on General 
Burnside’s staff; wounding many and capturing ninety or one hun- 
dred, including one colonel. 

Hoping this incomplete narration of facts will prove satisfactory, 

I am, General, with high respect, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Harris, Brigadier-General. 
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Official Correspondence of Confederate State Department. 
Letter from Mr. Benjamin. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RICHMOND, 20th April, 1864. 
Hon. JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, &c., &c.: 


Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your dis- 
patch of the 1st instant, giving the result of your investigation into 
the facts connected with the capture of the steamer Chesapeake and 
the action of the British Colonial authorities in relation to the vessel 
and cargo and the parties concerned in the capture; also inclosing 
the printed pamphlet and newspapers containing reports of the 
judicial proceedings and decisions. 

A careful examination of the whole subject has brought this 
Government to the same conclusion ‘as has been reached by your- 
self, and we cannot hesitate to admit that the facts as now estab- 
lished present the case in an aspect entirely different from that-in 
which we viewed it on the representations made by the parties 
engaged. 

In the instructions prepared for your guidance in the conduct 
of this business, it was carefully pointed out that they were based 
on the supposition of the truth of the following facts: 

First. That John C. Braine and Henry A. Parr were citizens of 
the Confederate States, enlisted in its military service, had been 
prisoners in the hands of our enemies, and that having escaped to 
New Brunswick, they there devised a stratagem for the capture of 
an enemy’s vessel on the high seas, which was successfully carried 
out by the seizure of the Chesapeake. 

Second. That acting exclusively as belligerents in the public 
service of their country, they touched at a point or points. in the 
British Colonial possessions for the sole purpose of procuring the 
fuel indispensable to making the voyage to a Confederate port. 

Third. That there had been no violation of the neutrality, nor 
of the sovereign jurisdiction of Great Britain, by any enlistment, 
real or pretended, of British subjects on British territory for service 
in the war waged by us against the United States. 

It now appears from your own inquiries into the facts and from 
the judicial proceedings that we were led into error, and that the 
truth is as follows: 
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First. That the expedition was devised, planned and organized 
in a British Colony by Vernon G. Locke, a British subject, who, 
under the feigned,name of Parker, had beén placed in command 
of the Privateer Retribution by the officer who was named as her 
commander at the time of the issue of the letters of marque. 

Second. That Locke assumed to issue commissions in the Con- 
federate service to British subjects on British soil, without the 
slightest pretext of authority for so doing, and without being him- 
self in the public service of this Government. 

Third. That there is great reason to doubt whether either Braine, 
who was in command of the expedition, or Parr, his subordinate, 
is a Confederate citizen, and the weight of the evidence is rather 
in favor of the presumption that neither is a citizen, and that the 
former has never been in our military service. 

Fourth. That Braine, the commander of the expedition, after 
getting possession of the vessel and proceeding to the British Colo- 
nies, instead of confining himself to his professed object of obtain- 
ing fuel for navigating her to a Confederate port, sold portions of 
the cargo at diiferent points on the coast, thus divesting himself of 
the character of an officer engaged in legitimate warfare. 

- Although at the period of your departure from Richmond we 
had no reason to doubt the statenfents made, it was considered 
imprudent to act on them without further inquiry, and your in- 
structions were therefore closed with the following sentences: 


“Before closing these instructions it is proper to add that they are 
based on the statement of facts which precedes them, but our 
sources of information are not perfect enough to permit entire re- 
liance. You will be able on arrival at Halifax to ascertain whether 
there be any important divergence between the facts as they really 
occurred and those assumed in this dispatch. In such event you 
will exercise a prudent discretion in your action, and be at liberty 
to modify your conduct, or even to abstain altogether from any 
interference with the matter. While desirous of upholding to the 
full extent the rights and interests of our country, we wish par- 
‘ticularly to avoid the presentation of demands not entirely justified 
by the principles of public law and international morality.” 


I have the directions of the President to intimate to you his sat- 
faction with your exercise of this discretion. The encroachment 
‘on the sovereign jurisdiction of Her Britanic Majesty over her 
Colonial possessions in North America, and the violation of the 
neutrality proclaimed by Her Majesty, as disclosed in the judicial 
proceedings, are disclaimed and disapproved by this Government. 
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While we maintain and shall continue to uphold the right and 
duty of every citizen of the Confederate States and every foreigner 
enlisted in their service to wage warfare, openly or by strategem, 
upon the vessels of our enemies on the high seas, whether armed 
or not, we distinctly disclaim aud disavow all attempts to organize 
within neutral jurisdiction expeditions composed of neutral sub- 
jects for the purpose of carrying on hostilities against the United 
States. The capture of the Chesapeake, therefore, according to the 
facts now disclosed, so far from forming the basis of any demand 
on the part of this Government, is disclaimed. 

The President is much gratified that the superior judicial autho- 
rities of New Brunswick have rejected the pretentions of the Con- 
sul of the United States that the parties engaged in this capture 
should be surrendered under the Ashburton treaty for trial by the 
courts of the United States on charges of murder and piracy. The 
case as presented seems to be simply that of men who, sympathiz- 
ing with us in a righteous cause, erroneously believed themselves. 
authorized to act as belligerents against the United States by virtue. 
of Parker’s possession of the letters of marque issued to the Pri- 
vateer Retribution. They may possibly have been conscious that 
they were acting in opposition to the policy and wishes of their 
Government; but no reason exists for supposing that they enter- 
tained any such motives as would justify their being charged with 
a graver misdemeanor than disobedience to Her Majesty’s procla- 
mation and to the foreign enlistment law of Great Britain. 

It may not be without good effect that you should communicate 
to the Attorney-General of the Province, in the same unofficial 
manner in which you communicated the instructions relative to. 
the return of our escaped prisoners, the views above expressed and: 
the conclusion reached by this Government. 

The President has not read without marked gratification your 
warm tribute to the grenerous gentlemen whose sympathies in our 
cause have been evidenced in so effective and disinterested a man- 
ner. 

He begs that you will to each of them, Dr. Almon, Mr, Keith, 
Mr. Weir and Mr. Ritchie, address officially a letter in his name, 
returning his thanks and those of our country for testimonials of 
kindness, which are appreciated with peculiar sensibility, at a 
juncture when the Confederacy is isolated by the action of Euro- 
pean governments from that friendly intercourse with other nations. 


\ 
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which it knows to be its rights, and of which it is conscious it is 
not undeserving. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. P. Bensamin, Secretary of State. 





Letter from Mr. Holcombe. 
HALIFAX, NovA Scotts, April 26th, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State, C. S. A.: 


Sir—Nothing has transpired since the date of my last dis- 
patch to alter my convictions of the impolicy of any intervention 
by the Confederate States in the affair of the Chesapeake. I have 
conversed freely on the subject with eminent legal gentlemen both 
in official position and out of it. They generally express regret 
that through the folly and misconduct of the captors the Chesa- 
peake was not secured to the use of the Confederacy. They think, 
however, that the courts, if required to pass upon the character of 
the transaction, would have been compelled to regard it as in fact 
a capture by British subjects never enlisted in our service by any 
person having authority so to do; or, if otherwise, then enlisted in 
violation of the neutrality laws. It is morally certain the home 
Government would not, under the circumstances, allow a claim for 
compensation for the surrender of the vessel by the judicial au- 
thorities. And I cannot but think that the presentation of such a 
claim by our Government and its rejection—the case being one, as 
all must admit, very doubtful both in law and in morals—would 
impair its public prestige and weaken the moral weight which 
might attach to its interposition upon future and more important 
occasions. P 

None of the captors have as yet been taken under the new war- 
rants. It would embarrass the Government here, as much as it 
would the Confederate Government, to have the solution of this 
question forced upon them, in reference to the captors. Whatever 
may be the strict legal character of the transaction, public opinion 
would not tolerate their treatment.as pirates, whether by proceed- 
ings against them as such on the part of the Colonial authorities, 
or by their extradition to the United States. 

For the reasons stated in dispatch number four I shall remain 
here until the return of the next Bermuda boat, about the middle 
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of May, when I hope to-hear that the course I have taken in this 
matter meets with your approbation and that of the President. 


I remain, &c., &c., 
JAMEs P. HoLcoMBE. 





Letter from Mr. Holcombe. 


April 28, 1864, 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State, C. S. A.: 


Sir—The season has thus far rendered it impracticable to 
forward the arrangements for returning home our escaped prisoners. 
The ice has just begun to move in the Saint Lawrence, and it will be 
from the middle to the last of May before the navigation will be 
open. Land carriage at this time through Canadian territory is out 
of the question, not only on account of its expense, but the ex- 
tremely limited facilities which it would afford for transportation. 
I wrote, indeed, upon my arrival, to some of our friends at Mon- 
treal to send in that way any who ‘might be reached conveniently 
and who were anxious to reach the Confederacy as early as possible. 
I have authorized a gentieman in Montreal, who is highly recom- 
mended, Mr. 8S. Cromwell, to go at once as far as Windsor, and ad- 
vise our friends of the existence of means to send back our soldiers 
to their posts, and to bring in some forty or fifty, who are reported 
at that point, to take passage on the first boat from Montreal or 
rather Quebec to Picton. I have also authorized the. expenditure, 
if necessary, of one thousand dollars at different points to relieve 
cases of entire destitution, where there was no doubt as to the wish 
and purpose to get back into the service as soon as possible. I feel 
some apprehension that an effort may be made to capture our men 
when collected in large numbers on sailing vessels, whilst coming 
to Halifax, on the high seas. I see no mode of avoiding the diffi- 
culty, however, and I do not know that the risk would be mate- 
rially increased, whilst the expense would be greatly diminished, by 
sending them directly to Bermuda from Quebec. Please let me 
hear at once from you on this point, for the unavoidable delay in 
collecting them along such an extensive frontier will give me an 
opportunity, at least to some extent, of acting under your specific 
instructions upon this matter. The accommodations of the regular 
mail steamer from Halifax to Bermuda are not very extensive, and 
it makes only a round trip in a month. The expense of subsisting 
them here, as well as the liability of men in their condition to be 
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involved in some disturbance when collected in large numbers, ren- 
ders it very expedient, if thought safe, to send them directly on 
from Quebec to Bermuda and even also to Nassau. I cannot hear 
with any certainty as to probable number, but unless I receive 
instructions which impose upon me other duty by the next steamer 
from Bermuda, I purpose going in person probably over the whole 
line as far as Windsor, with a view of making some final arrange- 
ments. 

My impression, derived from some experience already at this 
place, is, that of the large number who as escaped Confederates 
are appealing to public sympathy for material aid, there are some 
impostors—some who have never been in the service, but are shirk- 
ing duty, and some who would be very glad for help here, but are 
in no haste to return home. The number of those who will go 
back to service is entirely conjectural. Knowing how much in this 
hour of agony we need men, I shall use most expedition in my 
power. 

I am, &e., JAMES P. HoLcoMBE. 


Letters from Hon. Jacob Thompson. 
WILMINGTON, N. C., May 2, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State: 


Sir—Mr. Clay did not arrive until after dark last evening, and 
he delivered to me your letter with its inclosures. Herewith you 
will find my receipt for the bills forwarded by you. We shall sail 
to-day at one o’clock in the “Thistle,” which is considered by 
shippers as a safe boat, for Halifax; touches at Bermuda on the 
13th instant, and the voyage thence to Halifax usually occupies 
four days. With no untoward event we will reach Canada by the 


20th instant. 
I am, &c., J. THOMPSON. 





SAINT GEORGE’S, BERMUDA, May 10th, 1864. 
To Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN: 


Sir—We reached this port safely this morning. While we 
were chased by a blockade vessel for five hours on our way out, yet 
we escaped with no further interruption than being forced to leave 
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our true course for that length of time. I am informed to-day the- 
steamer for Halifax is not expected to leave Saint George’s before- 
Monday the 16th instant. 





Iam, &c., J. THOMPSON. 
Telegrams. 
WILMINGTON, N. C., April 29, 1864. 
To Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN: | 
BU 


Arrived this morning. Six thousand bales of cotton burnt. 
Jast night, which will delay all boats until Monday or Tuesday. 


J. THompson, care E. Salomon.. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., May 2, 1864. 
To Hon J. P. BENJAMIN: 


Mr. Clay delivered me your letter with inclosures last night. 













J. THOMPSON. 


WILMINGTON, May 3, 1864. 





Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN: 










We think copies of President’s message would serve our 
purpose. If you agree, send them. We can’t go till Thursday. 






J. THOMPSON, 
C. C. Cray, Jr. 







Letter from William J. Almon. 


HALIFAX, NOVA ScorrA, May 26, 1864. 






To Hon. JAMES P. HoLCcoMBE, Special Commissioner of C. S. A.: 
My Dear Sir—Allow me to express the extreme gratification 
I experienced upon the receipt of your letter conveying to me the 
thanks of the President of the-Confederate States for the sympathy 
and kindness he has heard I have manifested towards the Southern 
cause. 

I feel that this honor which he has conferred on me, though un- 
deserved by any acts of mine, yet I trust is not wholly undeserved, 
if the sympathy I feel for the Confederacy is considered. 

I feel assured that ere long public opinion, both in Great Britain 
and her Colonies, will act on our Government and compel it to 
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acknowledge the nationality of the South, which a very large ma- 
jority of our people have already done. 


I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
WiiiaM J. ALMON. 


Letter from Mr. Holcombe. 
HALIFAX, Nova SCOTIA, May 27, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State, C. S. A.: 


Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your dis-- 
patch of 20th April, communicating the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon the affair of the Chesapeake, after a full report of all: 
the facts connected with its capture. 

I learn with great satisfaction that the exercise of the discretion 
confided to me over that subject has met with your approbation 
and that of the President. I shall now devote myself exclusively. 
to the duty of sending home as rapidly as possible such of our 
escaped prisoners as may be willing to return. There are now 
twelve in Halifax, nine of whonr will go on in the British mail 
steamer which leaves to-day for Bermuda, and the remaining three> 
with some others that are expected in the Constance, in about ten 
days or two weeks hence. The first party is composed of very in- 
telligent and high spirited young men belonging to Morgan’s com- 
mand, and will be a valuable accession at this time. Their repre- 
sentations lead me to fear that the apprehensions intimated in my: 
last will be more than confirmed by the developments of the future. 
Colonel Kane was greatly mistaken in his estimate of the number 
in Canada and of those willing to return. I shall proceed at once 
as far west at Windsor, and endeavor to stimulate them to discharge. 
their duty to their country in this hour of her trial. Besides trans-. 
portation, I shall offer (what they are very solicitous to procure) 
such clothing as they may actually need. I fear we cannot expect 
more than a hundred, however, at the utmost. 

I have written to the Governor-General of British North America, 
informing him of my instructions to respect not only the rules of 
international law, but the municipal law of Her Majesty’s empire. 

On reaching Canada I will write more fully. : 

With the highest consideration, I remain yours, &c., 


JAMES P. HoncomMBE. 
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‘The Wounding and Death of General J. E. B. Stuart—Several Errors 
Corrected. 


The following comes from a source entitled to the very highest 
consideration, and will be read with mournful interest by all who 
feel—and who does not?—an interest in the minutest details con- 
cerning the career and death of our “Flower of Cavaliers”: 


In the last number of the Historical Papers—that for February, 
1879—I find an article entitled “The Death of Major-General J. E. 
B. Stuart.” 

In the main it is true, yet there are several errors that should be 
corrected ere it becomes a part of history. 

In speaking of the dispatch sent to his wife these words occur: 
“Some thoughtless but unauthorized person, thinking probably to, 
spare his wife pain, altered the dispatch to ‘slightly wounded,’ and 
it was thus she received it, and did not make that haste which she 
otherwise would have done to reach his side.” 

This is entirely a mistake. The circumstances were these: as 
soon as possible after General Stuart reached Richmond, the even- 
ing of the 11th May, a telegram was written by Major H. von 
Borcke, and sent, as he supposed, to Mrs. Stuart, who was at Colonel 
Edmund Fontaine’s, near Beaver Dam station. It was found to be 
impossible to send it direct, as all communication had been cut off, 
both by way of what was then the Central railroad and telegraph 
line and by the Fredericksburg railroad. Some delay was thus 
occasioned, and the dispatch was not actually on its way until the 
next morning; then it was sent by way of Lynchburg and Gor- 
= and some difficulty attended its transmission by that 
ine. 

Colonel Fontaine, with several members of his family, and Mrs. 
Stuart were that morning (the 12th) at the depot doing all in their 
power to relieve the many wounded and dying who had been 
started to Richmond by General Lee, but captured by the Yankees 
while on their way and left by them at Beaver Dam, two days be- 
fore. While there, at about twelve o’clock, Colonel Fontaine re- 
‘ceived the dispatch, which read as follows: “General Stuart has 
been seriously wounded; come at once.” Colonel Fontaine hur- 
ried the party home, but did not tell Mrs. Stuart of it; after she 
reached her own room, the sad news was lovingly broken to her 
by his gentle and compassionate wife. Colonel Fontaine had made 
some arrangement for an engine and car to carry Mrs. Stuart and 
little children to Ashland, that road not having been destroyed 
between those points, and at a few minutes after one o’clock they 
started—there not having been one moment’s delay. 

The Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, who had been visiting his son, a 
‘member of General Stuart’s command, reached Beaver Dam that 
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morning, and at once offered to escort Mrs. Stuart in her sad jour- 
ney. Mr. Charles Carter, of Hanover county, proved himself also. 
the kind and attentive friend. 

Some two hours or more were consumed in reaching Ashland, 
for the engineer was a volunteer. At that place a new difficulty 
presented itself. How was the party to go from there to Rich- 
mond? Fortunately, an ambulance had just been made ready for 
the trip, in which one or more wounded cavalry officers were going; 
these most courteously insisted upon Mrs. Stuart using it. Under 
the circumstances’ Dr. Woodbridge acccepted it for her, and in a 
few minutes they were on their way. 

The roads were very bad, and soon after leaving Ashland a heavy 
storm gathered, and it became dark and threatening, with constant 
and terrifying flashes of lightning; but still they pushed on. Fre- 
quently on the way soldiers were met, and each time the same 
question was asked by Dr. Woodbridge, “Any news from General 
Stuart?” Almost invariably the answer was, “No; but we heard 
his wound was not serious,”—so that the anxious hearts of the 
poor wife and friend were encouraged to hope for the best. 

About eight o’clock they reached the Chickahominy, and found 
to their distress that the Confederate cavalry had destroyed the 
bridge. In the rain and dark, after some little detention, a cavalry 
picket was found not far off, who directed the driver to a forda 
mile or two lower down. This difficulty was surmounted in time, 
and once more they were traveling on the turnpike towards Rich- 
mond. 

Just before reaching the suburbs of the city they were delivered 
from what might have been a most distressing accident. It was so 
very dark, it now being after ten o’clock and still storming, that 
neither the driver nor Dr. Woodbridge saw the dark masses of 
horses and men lying along the roadside; but suddenly they be- 
came aware of a horseman being directly in front of their horses’ 
heads. When the noise of the moving vehicle ceased, he was heard 
to say, “ Who’s there?—stand!” Dr. Woodbridge discovered he 
was a sentinel on duty, and at once told him his errand and who 
were in the ambulance, when he exclaimed: “Thank God! my cap 
snapped twice when you did not answer my repeated challenge,”— 
and then added, “ We are Lomax’s men.” 

Not until half-past eleven o’clock did they reach Dr. Brewer’s 
residence, on Grace street, and then a certain quiet resting on all 
about the house instantly impressed them, and words were not 
necessary to convey to the quick perceptions of an anxious and 
devoted wife the sad intelligence awaiting her. 

During that day, in his longing desire to once more see his dear 
ones, this noble man had done what he had never before consented 
to do—use spirits as a stimulant, hoping thus to delay, for a few 
hours, what he well knew to be inevitable. But God's will must. 
be done, and for a wise purpose, no doubt, this last hope was de- 
nied. 
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A second error occurs in the latter part of the article, in regard 
to General Stuart’s age. He was born in Patrick county, on the 
6th of February, 1833; died 12th .of May, 1864, being thirty-one 
years, three months and six days old. 

A third error is in reference to the death of his child. He left 
two children—a son, who bears his fatiier’s name, and a baby 
‘daughter, only seven months old, t} whom he had given the name 
“Virginia,” named for the State in whose defence he yielded up 
chis life. 

The child he lost was a daughler, “Flora.” She died November 
-8, 1862, when the Confederate cavalry were for fourteen consecutive 
days fighting untiringly, holding in check the whole of Pleasanton’s 
cavalry, supported heavily by infantry, who were covering McClel- 
lan’s march across to Fauquier, when McClellan was superseded by 
Burnside, before the army moved to Fredericksburg. 

The loss of this dearly loved child was a great blow to him, 
greatly increased by his utter inability to be with her; but in his 
detters he expressed the most beautiful Christian resignation and 
his perfect willingness to meet the same great change whenever his 
Maker should call. 

The world knows little of the circumstances which led to and 
immediately followed the wounding of General J. E. B. Stuart, at 
Yellow Tavern, in May, 1864. 

Some have pretended to tell “what they saw”; but the truth has 
been painfully distorted. The account given below was written by 
Major H. B. McClellan to Mrs. Stuart, not long after the General’s 
death. The incidents of the charge in which the General received 
his wound were related to the Major by Captain Dorsey, of the 
Maryland company, First Virginia cavalry, who was by the Gene- 
ral’s side at the time. Major A. R. Venable, a member of the staff, 
was with him also almost immediately afterwards, and remained 
by him until the last. 

Major McClellan says: 

“We reached the vicinity of the Yellow Tavern that morning 
about ten o’clock, and found that we were in advance of the ene- 
my’s column, and in time to interpose between it and Richmond. 
Not knowing what force we had there, the General was uncertain 
whether to place himself at once between the enemy and the city, 
or to take a position on his flank, near the Yellow Tavern—the 
latter he preferred if he could be satisfied that we had a sutflicient 
force in the trenches to defend Richmond. To ascertain this he 
sent me to see General Bragg. When I returned to him about two 
o'clock, I found that a heavy engagement had taken place, and, 
that after driving in a portion of our line, the enemy had been 
heavily repulsed. When I found the General there was a lull in 
the fight, and we sat quietly near one of our batteries for more than 
an hour, resting and talking. About four o’clock the enemy sud- 
denly threw a brigade of cavalry, mounted, upon our extreme left, 
attacking our whole line at the same time. As he always did, the 
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“General hastened to the point where the greatest danger threat- 
ened—the point against which the enemy directed the mounted 
-charge. My horse was so much exhausted by my severe ride of 
the morning that I could not follow him, but Captain Dorsey gave 
the particulars that follow. 

“The enemy’s charge captured our battery on the left of our line, 
‘and drove back almost the entire left. Where Captain Dorsey was 
stationed—immediately on the Telegraph road—about eighty men 
had collected together, and among these the General threw himself, 
and by his personal example held them steady while the enemy 
charged entirely past their position. With these men he fired into 
their flank and rear, as they passed him, in advancing and in retreat- 
ing, for they were met by a mounted charge of the First Virginia 
cavalry and driven back some distance. As they retired, one man, 
who had been dismounted in the charge and was running out om 
foot, turned, as he passed the General, and, discharging his pistol, 
inflicted the fatal wound. When Captain Dorsey discovered that 
he was wounded, he came.at once to his assistance and endeavored 
to lead him to the rear; but the General’s horse became so restive 
and unmanageable that he insisted upon being taken down and 
allowed to rest against a tree. When this was done Captain Dor- 
sey sent for another horse. While waiting for this horse, the 
General ordered him to leave him alone and return to his men and 
‘drive back the enemy; said that he feared he was mortally 
wounded and could be of no more service. Captain Dorsey told 
him that he could not obey that order—that he would sacrifice his 
life rather than leave him until he had placed him out of all 
danger. The situation was a dangerous one. Our men were sadly 
scattered, and there was hardly a handful of men between that 
little group and the advancing enemy. But the horse arrived in 
time; the General was lifted on to him and led by Captain Dorsey 
to a safer place. There, by the General’s order, he gave him into 
charge of Private Wheatly, of his company, and returned to rally 
our scattered men. Wheatly procured an ambulance, placed the 
General in it with the greatest care, and supporting him in his 
arms, he was driven from the field. As he was being brought off, 
he spoke to our men, whom he saw retreating, and said: ‘Go back! 
go back! and do your duty as I have done mine, and our country 
will be safe. Go back! go back! I had rather die than be 
whipped.’ - “ was hastening toward the part of the 
field where I heard he had been wounded, when I met the ambu- 
lance bringing him out. The General had so often told me that if 
he were wounded I must not leave the field, but report to the 
officer next to him in rank, that I did not now presume to disregard 
his order ; and the more so, because I saw that Dr. Fontaine, Major 
Venable, Lieutenant Garnett, and several of his couriers, were 
attending him. I remained with General Fit’. Lee until the next 
morning, when he sent me to the city to see General Bragg, and I 
had an opportunity to spend an hour with my General. More 
than any brother did I love him; greater loss I have never known.” 
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Thus closes the sad account from which we have copied, and as 
we read character it proves that the gay, dashing soldier possessed 
such worth as not only to attract, but to retain the affection of 
those with whom he was most intimately associated. Muay his 
deeds be long cherished by those who love the cause for which he 
so willingly laid down his life. 





General Van Dorn’s Operations between Columbia and Nashville in 
1863. 
By Colonel EDWARD DILLON. 
[The following letter was not intended for publication, but gives so vivid 
a description of the important events of which it treats that we print it just 
as it was received.] 
MORGANTON, N. C., June 16, 1877. ° 
General D. H. MAury, Richmond : 


Dear General—I take advantage of a few hours’ detention 
here to say, in reply to your inquiry of the 12th instant, that while 
my memory is not fresh as to all the details of General Van Dorn’s 
operations between Columbia and Nashville, Tennessee, in 1863, or 
as to the precise composition of his command at that time, yet I 
remember that it contained the brigades of Forest, Jackson, Arm- 
strong, Whitfield and Cosby, numbering, perhaps, 7,000 effective 
cavalry and artillery; and I can no doubt give you with tolerable 
accuracy the main features of the transactions to which you refer. 

General Van Dorn arrived at Columbia early in February, 1863, 
and shortly thereafter (perhaps in March) took up his headquarters 
at Spring Hill, protecting the left of General Bragg’s army, and 
operating against the Federal line of communication so effectively 
as to confine the enemy closely to their fortified positions at Nash- 
ville, Brentwood, Franklin, Triune and other points. Vexed at. 
Van Dorn’s frequent attacks and constantly increasing proximity 
to their lines, the enemy repeatedly moved out in force from their 
strongholds, but could never be coaxed far enough from them to 
justify any vigorous attack till some time in May, when General 
Coburn came out of Franklin with about 5,000 men, and was 
enticed to a point near Thompson station, where, after a sharp en- 
gagement, he surrendered in time to prevent a simultaneous attack 
in front and rear—Forest’s brigade having gotten behind him. On 
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the day following Forest was sent with his own and Armstrong’s 
brigade to attack Brentwood (believed to have been weakened in 
order to replace the captured garrison of Franklin), and succeeded 
in beating and capturing the force there (about 1,200), together 
with a large number of horses and many arms of different kinds. 
Out of this affair came an altercation between Van Dorn and 
Forest, which is worthy of note as characteristic of both. 

Forest had reported his success to Van Dorn, who‘had in turn 
reported to Bragg; and he being in need of just such things as 
Forest had captured, directed Van Dorn to send them forthwith to 
him. This order of Bragg was repeated by Van Dorn to Forest, 
who replied that he did not have the captured property, and could 
not comply with the order. I always supposed that Forest’s and 
Armstrong’s men appropriated most of the captured property at 
the moment of capture. 

To this Van Dorn said: “Either your report to me was incorrect 
or your command is in possession of the property, and you must 
produce and deliver it up.” 

_ Forest replied indignantly that he was not in the habit of being 
talked to in that way, and that the time would come when he 
would demand satisfaction. Van Dorn said, quietly: “My rank 
shall beno barrier; you can have satisfaction at any time you desire.”’ 

Forest passed his hand thoughtfully across his brow and replied, 
with a good deal of dignity and grace: “I have been hasty, General, 
and am sorry for it. Ido not fear that anybody will misunder- 
stand me, but the truth is you and I have enough Yankees to fight 
without fighting each other, and I hope this matter will be for- 
gotten.” Van Dorn said: “You are right, General, and I am sure 
nobody will ever suspect you of not being ready for any kind of a 
fight at any time; I certainly am willing to drop the matter, and 
can assure you that I have no feeling about it; but I must insist 
that my orders shall be obeyed as long as I am your commander; 
let us drop the subject, however, as I have work for you to do.” 

The conversation then turned on the subject of a Federal raid 
which had just been reported to Van Dorn by scouts, and Forest, 
being ordered to intercept it, left Van Dorn’s presence—I think 
they never met again—to perform the most wonderful feat in the 
history of that remarkable man—I refer to the capture of Streight 
and his command. Very shortly after the departure of Forest, 
General Granger, having reinforced Franklin, moved out with a 
force of about 10,000 infantry and a large body of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, =" Van Dorn retired before him, hoping to repeat the ope- 
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ration against Coburn; but finding Granger’s force larger than was 
at first supposed, he determined to assume the defensive and take 
position behind Rutherford’s creek, a tributary of Duck river, with 
which it unites only a few miles below Columbia. Accordingly he 
formed his command on the left bank of the creek, which at that 
point is about four miles from the river at Columbia, and for some 
distance is nearly parallel with the river, intending to receive 
Granger’s attack there; but heavy rains having fallen on an already 
swollen river, it became past fording in a few hours, and Van Dorn 
deemed it imprudent, under the circumstances, to risk an engage- 
ment between the creek and the swollen river, in which, if beaten, 
he would probably both lose his command and leave Columbia 
exposed. He therefcre decided to turn up the river to a bridge 
twenty miles distant, cross and return down the river by a forced 
march to cover Columbia, before the enemy could cross, he (Van 
Dorn) having forty miles to move and they only four. This bold 
and dexterious movement was accomplished in spite of the fact 
that the enemy, seeing his position, pressed vigorously upon Van 
Dorn’s right to force him into the fork; but finding that he had ex- 
tricated himself and reached Columbia before any preparation could 
be made by them to cross, they retired immediately, seeming to fear 
that their absence from Franklin might tempt so daring and expe- 
ditious an opponent as Van Dorn to precede them to that point. 
Van Dorn at once resumed his position at Spring Hill, and his 
assassination followed very quickly. My: recollection is that 
during the few months of his brilliant career in Tennesssee he cap- 
tured more men than he had in his own command. I may not be 
entirely accurate in all I have said, but substantially it is correct. 
If, however, you want to be minute you had better send this to 
General Forest or General Jackson, either of whom can verify it or 
correct any inaccuracy of my memory, if it be at fault. It is 
deeply to be regretted that the details of Van Dorn’s plans and 
actions as a cavalry commander in Tennessee, or while covering 
Pemberton’s retreat before Grant to Grenada, and in the signal 
affair at Holly Springs, fraught as the latter was with results more 
momentous than those involved in any action of its kind of which 
I ever knew or heard, should be lost to the history of cavalry; but 
I fear to trust my memory, and must confine myself to these brief 
outlines, hoping that some one of those who followed him whose 
memory is better than mine may yet do justice to a cavalier whose 
feats when written out must give him a place beside the greatest 
of those who in time past have ridden to victory and immortality, 
Yours truly, E. Ditton. 
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‘General Hampton’s Report of the Battle of Trevylian’s Depot and 
Subsequent Operations. 


[Not only our gallant cavalrymen who rode with Hampton, but all inte- 
rested in the truth, will thank us for printing the following report, which 
was not published by the Confederate authorities and is not in the Archive 
Bureau at Washington.. 

General Sheridan stated that he drove Hampton from the field and pur- 
sued him until he ‘* took refuge behind strong fortifications and heavy in- 
fantry supports at Gordonsville ”’ (twelve miles distant from Trevylian’s). We 
knew at the time that there were no fortifications and no infantry at Gordons- 
ville, and that instead of Sheridan’s driving Hampton in that direction he 
was himself driven in just the opposite direction. But the report of the 
‘chivalric Hampton settles all of those questions]. 

HEADQUARTERS First DIVISION CAVALRY, 
July 9th, 1864. 


‘To Lieutenant-Colonel TAYLOR, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Colonel—Having notified the General-Commanding, on the 
morning of the 8th June, that Sheridan, with a heavy force of cav- 
alry and artillery, had crossed the Pamunkey, I was ordered to 
take one division in addition to my own and follow him. Sup- 
posing that he would strike at Gordonsville and Charlottesville, I 
moved rapidly with my division so as to interpose my command 
between him and the places named above, at the same time direct- 
ing Major-General Fitz. Lee to follow as speedily as possible. In 
‘two days’ march I accomplished the object I had in view—that of 
placing myself in front of the enemy—and I camped on the night 
of the 10th in Green Spring Valley, three miles beyond Trevylian’s 
station on the Central railroad, whilst General Fitz. Lee camped 
‘the same night near Louisa Courthouse. Hearing during the night 
that the enemy had crossed the Northanna at Carpenter’s ford, I 
determined to attack him at daylight. General Lee was ordered to 
-attack on the road leading from Louisa Courthouse to Clayton’s 
store, whilst my division would attack on the road from Trevylian’s 
station to the same point. By this disposition of my troops I 
hoped to cover Lee’s left and my right flank; to drive the enemy 
back, if he attempted to reach Gordonsville by passing to my left, 
and to conceal my real design, which was to strike him at Clayton’s 
store after uniting the two divisions. At daylight my division was 
ready to attack at Trevylian’s—Butler’s and Young’s brigades being 
held for that purpose, whilst Rosser was sent to cover a road on my 
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left. Soon after these dispositions were made, General Lee sent to: 


inform me that he was moving out to attack. Butler was imme- 
diately advanced and soon met the enemy, whom he drove hand- 
somely until he was heavily reinforced and took position behind 
works. Young’s brigade was sent to reinforce Butler and these two 
brigades pushed the enemy steadily back, and I hoped to effect a 
junction with Lee’s division at Clayton’s store inashort time. But 
whilst we were driving the enemy in front, it was reported to me 
that a force had appeared in my rear. Upon investigation I found 
this report correct. The brigade which had been engaging General 
Lee having withdrawn from his front, passed his left and got into 
my rear. This forced me to withdraw in front and to take upa 
new line. This was soon done, and the brigade which had attacked 
me in rear (Custer’s) was severely punished, for I recalled Rosser’s 
brigade, which charged them in front, driving them back against 
General Lee, who was moving up to Trevylian’s, and capturing 
many prisoners. In this sudden attack on my rear, the enemy 
captured some of my led horses, a few ambulances and wagons 
and three caissons. These were all recaptured by General Rosser 
and General Lee; the latter taking in addition four caissons and 
the headquarter wagon of Brigadier-General Custer. My new line 
being established, I directed General Lee to join me with his com- 
mand as soon as possible. The enemy tried to dislodge me from 
my new position but failed, and the relative positions of the op- 
posing forces remained the same during the night. The next day 
at 12 M. General Lee reported to me, and his division was placed. 
so as to support mine in case the enemy attacked. At 3.30 P. M. 
a heavy attack was made on my left, where Butler’s brigade was 
posted. Being repulsed, the enemy made a succession of deter- 
mined assaults, which were all handsomely repulsed. In the mean- 
time General Lee had, by my directions, reinforced Butler’s left with. 
Wickham’s brigade, whilst he took Lomax’s brigade across to the 
Gordonsville road so as to strike the enemy on his right flank. This. 


movement was successful, and the enemy, who had been heavily - 


punished in front, when attacked on his flank, fell back in con- 
fusion, leaving his dead and a portion of his wounded on the field.. 
I immediately gave orders to follow him up, but it was daylight 
before these orders could be carried out, the fight not having ended 
until 10 P.M. In this interval the enemy had withdrawn entirely,. 
leaving his dead scattered over the whole. field, wita about 125 
wounded on the ground and in temporary hospitals. We captured,, 
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‘in addition to the wounded, in the fight and the pursuit 570 pris- 
‘oners. My loss in my own division was 59 killed, 258 wounded 
and 295 missing; total 612. Amongst the former I have to regret 
the loss of Lieutenant-Colonel McAllister, Seventh Georgia, who 
behaved with great gallantry, and Captain Russel, of the same regi- 
ment, who was acting as Major. In the list of wounded were Bri- 
gadier-General Rosser, who received a painful wound in the first 
day’s fight whilst charging the enemy at the head of his brigade, 
and whose absence from the field was a great loss to me; Colonel 
Aiken, Sixth South Carolina, who had borne himself with marked 
good conduct during the fight; Lieutenant-Colonel King, Cobb 
legion, who was wounded in a charge, and Major Anderson, Seventh 
‘Georgia. The enemy in his retreat crossed the river at Carpenter’s 
ford and kept down on the north bank of the stream. As he had 
a pontoon train with him, which enabled him to cross the river at 
any point, I was forced to keep on the south of the rivers so as to 
interpose my command between him and Grant’s army, which he 
was seeking to rejoin. During several days, whilst we marched on 
parallel lines, I constantly offered battle, which he studiously de- 
clined, and he followed the northern bank of the Mattaponi and 
the Pamunkey until he gained the shelter of his gunboats on the 
latter at the White House, where he crossed during the night. Here 
he met a strong reinforcement with ample supplies, and after rest- 
ing a day he moved down the river, thence across the country to 
the Forge bridges, where he crossed the Chickahominy. Chambliss’ 
brigade, which had joined me two days previous, attacked him at 
this point and drove him some distance. Fearing that he might 
pass up the James river, through Charles City Courthouse and 
Westover, I took position that night so as to cover the roads from 
Long bridge to the latter place. The next morning, the 24th June, 
he drove in my pickets at Samaria church and advanced beyond 
Nance’s shop. I determined to attack him, and to this end I or- 
dered Brigadier-General Gary, who had joined me that morning, 
‘to move from Salem church around to Smith’s store and to attack 
on the flank as soon as the attack in front commenced. General 
Lee left Lomax to hold the river road and brought Wickham to 
join in the attack. The necessary arrangements having been made, 
‘General Gary advanced from Smith’s store and took position near 
Nance’s shop. The enemy had in the meantime thrown up strong 
works along his whole line and his position was a strong one. As 
‘soon as Gary had engaged the enemy, Chambliss was thrown for- 
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ward, and, by a movement handsomely executed, connected with 
him, and the two brigades were thrown on the flank of the enemy. 
At the same moment the whole line, under the immediate com- 
mand of Major-General Fitz. Lee, charged the works of the enemy, 
who, after fighting stubbornly for a short time, gave way, leaving 
. his dead and wounded on the field. This advance of our troops 
was made in the face of a very heavy fire of artillery and musketry 
and it was most handsomely accomplished. As soon as the engmy 
gave way I brought up the Phillips and the Jeff. Davis legions, 
mounted, ordering them to charge. This they did most gallantly, 
driving the enemy for three miles in confusion. Robbins’ battalion 
and the Twelfth Virginia cavalry were mounted and participated 
in a part of this charge, in which Lieutenant-Colonel Massie, com- 
manding the latter, was wounded, whilst gallantly leading his men 
over the works of the enemy. The enemy were completely routed 
and were pursued to within two and one-half miles of Charles City 
Courthouse—the pursuit lasting till 10 o'clock at night. We cap- 
tured 157 prisoners, including one colonel and twelve commissioned 
officers, and the enemy left their wounded, amounting to quite a 
large number, scattered over the ground upon which we had fought. 
My loss was six killed and fifty-nine wounded in my own division. 
The reports of losses from the other commands have not been sent 
tome. Sheridan retreated to Wyanoke Neck in order to cross the 
James river under protection of the gunboats, and I, in accordance 
with instructions from the General-Commanding, moved on the 
26th June to the Pontoon bridge, with a view to cross and join the 
army on the south side of the James river. This closed my ope- 
rations, which had for their object the defeat of Sheridan’s move- 
ment in our rear. 


The recent publications of the enemy, together with some of 


their orders which have been captured, show that Sheridan’s object 
was to destroy Gordonsville and Charlottesville, with the railroad 
near those places; to unite with Hunter in his attack on Lynch- 


burg, and, after the capture of that place, to move their joint forces. 


to the White House on the Pamunkey, from which point they could 
join Grant or threaten Richmond. Sheridan was defeated at Tre- 
vylian’s; was punished in the skirmishes at the White House and 
Forge bridges, and was routed at Samaria church. We captured 
852 prisoners, whilst his loss in killed and wounded was very heavy. 
I beg to express my entire satisfaction at the conduct of officers 
and men in my command. Major-General Fitz. Lee co-operated 
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with me heartily and rendered valuable assistance. Brigadier- 
General Butler, who commanded my division a part of the time, 
General Rosser and Colonel Wright, in my own command, all dis- 
charged their duties admirably. The same may be said of Colonel 
Dulaney, who succeeded to the command of Rosser’s brigade after 
General Rosser was wounded. 

Brigadier-General Chambliss with his brigade rendered most effi- 
cient service, as did Brigadier-General Gary, both of these com- 
mands contributing largely to the success at Samaria church. The 
* 4 subordinate officers have sustained their superiors well, and the 
men could not have behaved better than they did. The artillery, 
under Major Chew, was admirably handled and did good service. 
I am under obligations to my staff for the very able assistance they 
gave me, and I take pleasure in expressing not only my obligations 
but my thanks to them. When the General-Commanding takes 
into consideration the disparity in numbers of the troops engaged, 
the many disadvantages under which my men labored, their hard 
marches, their want of supplies, their numerous privations, and the 
cheerfulness with which these were borne, he will, I trust, be satis- 
fied with the results accomplished. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


( } Wave Hampton, Major-General. 
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Letters of General R. E. Lee. 


Anything that pertains to the life or character of our Great Chief- 
tain is read with deep interest by our people, and we propose giving 
from time to time some of his hitherto unpublished letters. Those 


which follow were written after the war to his friend W. W. Cor- . 


coran—the great philanthropist and liberal benefactor of the 
South—and will have for our readers a double value: 


LEXINGTON, VA., 26 February, 1868. 


My Dear Mr. Corcoran—I sympathize most deeply in the great 
sorrow that has fallen upon you and your house,* and trust that He, 
from whom it comes, may: in His mercy give you strength to bear 
it, and enable you to say His will be done. 

I know how hard it is for you to feel this sentiment; to relinquish 
her who has been your pleasure, your comfort and your link with 
the future; but think of the peace, the surpassing happiness, she 
enjoys, and the grief and suffering she has escaped. 

I remember with peculiar pleasure her last visit to us at Arling- 
ton, and the recollection of her will always bring me happiness. 

I hope you will visit the mountains of Virginia this summer, 
and it would give me great pleasure if you will come and see us 
at Lexington. I can assure you of a cordial welcome and the sym- 
pathy of early friends. 

Most truly yours, R. E. Lee. 

Mr. W. W. CoRCORAN. 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 14 August, 1869. 


My Dear Sir—I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of eight hun- 
dred and five dollars, the proceeds of the concert given by Madam 
Wieller, Mrs. McDowell, Misses Jones and Heald and Hon. Blacque 
Bey for the benefit of the Episcopal church in Lexington, Virginia, 
and in the name of the vestry present their sincere thanks to those 
who so kindly undertook and so successfully executed it, as well as 
to all those who generously patronized it. 

Besides the material aid which this sum will give to the church, 
the sympathy it extends to the congregation trying to maintain 
and enlarge it, will encourage them to continue their efforts until 
es shall finally succeed. 

0 you, sir, who have been so instrumental in procuring this aid 
and in eliciting this sympathy, I offer my cordial thanks. 
With high respect, your obedient servant, 


R. E. Ler, Vestryman Grace Church. 
W. W. CorcorAN, Esq., 
Chairman Finance Committee, White Sulphur Springs. 





* On the death of Mrs, Eustis, daughter of Mr. Corcoran, 
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LEXINGTON, VA., 23d September, 1869, 


My Dear Mr. Corcoran—I am sure that you will be gratified to 
know that the proceeds of the concert given at the White Sulphur 
Springs for the benefit of the Episcopal church at this place, have 
enabled it to pay its last debt, and that the congregation, released 
from the burden that has oppressed them for years, and full of 
gratitude to those who have relieved them, for the reasons set forth 
in the annexed appeal, have determined to enlarge the church, and 
for this purpose have collected among themselves over $1,000. 

I send you the appeal, not to solicit any additional contribution 
from you, who have already so generously aided us, but that you 
may be apprized of our efforts and be able to satisfy other friends 
as regards our purpose who may desire to assist us. 

Wishing you a long life and a full measure of happiness, 


I am most truly yours, R. E. LEE. 


Hon. W. W. CORCORAN. 





LEXINGTON, VA., 2 October, 1869. 


My Dear Mr. Corcoran—I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
your interest in Washington College and for your desire to have 
assigned to it the claim of Mr. Peabody upon the State of Virginia. 
Mr. Russell wrote to me from Baltimore on the subject, and said 
that he was expecting you on the following day, when he hoped 
the matter would be arranged. One point he wished to ascertain, 
the corporate name of the college, and as he requested me to ad- 
dress my reply to New York, which will be too late for him to use, 
provided the assignment is made in Philadelphia, I will repeat the 
name to you in case you should require to know it. It is simply 
“Washington College, Virginia.” 

I hope Mr. Peabody will send the papers of assignment to you, 
for I would prefer your taking charge of the matter to any one else. 
As I stated to you before I shall be as much obliged to Mr. Peabody 
for his kind intentions to the college in the event of its receiving 
nothing as though it had; for the moral effect will be the same, 
and it will mark his approval of a college founded by Washington 
ana evince his wish for its success. But if the endowment of the 
college could be enlarged it would add greatly to our usefulness 
and to our means of aiding the destitute youth of the South. We 
shall have this year over fifty beneficiaries, and if we could afford 
it would have more, so great is the poverty of the people. On this 
account I hope the fund will be realized. 

Mrs. Lee and my daughters unite with me in kind regards, in 
which Colonel White joins, 

And I remain, most truly yours, 
R. E. LEE. 
Hon. W. W. CORCORAN. 4 
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My Dear Mr. Corcoran—I have received this morning your note 
of the 7th instant, transmitting the assignment of Mr. Peabody of 
his claim against Virginia, with a copy of Mr. Russell’s note to you. 
I am truly grateful to Mr. Peabody for his generous gift to Wash- 
ington College, which, I hope, will result in much good to the 
a oe of the State and in honor to him; and I am greatly thank- 

1 to you and Mr. Russell ‘for your interest and kind offices in the 
matter. Will you add to my obligations by giving me your advice 
as to how to proceed to realize the donation? I do not propose to 
indulge in imtemperate haste, nor do I think it advisable to approach 
the Legislature before it is organized, under the constitution which 
has been adopted, for general business—it being understood to be 
now in session for a specific purpose and for the fulfillment of the 
laws of Congress on the subject of reconstruction. I wish, also, in 
presenting the claim not to offend the sentiment of the people, and 
to obtain the aid of the leading men of the State. Perhaps it would 
be well to wait for Mr. Peabody’s memorial and other papers, or 
shall I endeavor to obtain them from the files of the Legislature at 
Richmond? 

With true regard, sincerely yours, R. E. Lee. 


Hon. W. W. CORCORAN. 





LEXINGTON, VA., 26th January, 1870. 


My Dear Mr. Corcoran—I am very sorry that I cannot attend the 
funeral obsequies of Mr. Peabody. It would be some relief to wit- 
ness the respect paid to his remains and to participate in com- 
memorating his virtues; but I am unable to undertake the journey. 
I have been sick all the winter and am still under medical treat- 
ment. I particularly regret that I shall not have the pleasure of 
seeing you. Mr. Cyrus McCormick, Colonel Christian and Major 
Kirkpatrick,. trustees of Washington College, will represent it on 
the occasion. They will assemble at Mr. McCormick’s house, No. 
40 Fifth Avenue, New York, and will probably not leave before the 
end of this week. I wish you would join them, as I know they 
would be happy of your company. Please remember me to Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. and Mrs. Russell. 

With great regard, 
R. E. LEr. 

Hon. W. W. CORCORAN. 





Hor SPRINGS, VA., 23d August, 1870. 


My Dear Mr. Corcoran—It has been a source of regret to me this 
summer that I have been unable to enjoy your company while you 
were in the mountains. As you have left the White, I presume 
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your visit to Virginia for this season is near its close and I see no 
prospect of my meeting with you. I hope that you have been 
benefited by your visit to the mountains and will return to your 
home refreshed and strengthened. My best wishes accompany you 
wherever you are. I have been trying the effects of these waters, 
by the advice of Dr. Buckler, and cannot now perceive much 
change in my rheumatic symptoms, though I will only have been 
here a fortnight to-morrow. I purpose leaving here Monday next, 
29th, for Staunton, for the purpose of attending a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Valley Railroad Company. They have been 
disappointed in obtaining from the county of Augusta its sub- 
scription to the road, and have to devise ways and means of making 


_ upts quota of $300,000 before they can receive the benefit of the 


subscription of the city of Baltimore and of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. They have an impression that, as presi- 
dent of the company, I can assist them, and I have been so strongly 
urged on the subject, that, if elected, I will accept and serve them 
as wellasI can. Ido not think they ought, however, to put me 
on these “forlorn hope” expeditions. I have served my turn. 

I have watched, with much anxiety, the progress of the war be- 
tween France and Germany, and without going into the merits of 
the question at issue, or understanding the necessity of the recourse 
to arms, I have regretted that they did not submit their differences 
to the arbitration of the other Powers, as provided in the articles 
of the treaty of Paris of 1856. It would have been a grand moral 
victory over the passions of men, and would have so elevated the 
contestants in the eyes of the present and future generations as to 
have produced a beneficial effect. It might have been expecting, 
however, too much from the present standard of civilization, and 
I fear we are destined to kill and slaughter each other for ages to 
come. You have, in addition, personal anxieties in the result, and 


‘the natural feeling lest your children should be mixed up in its 


complication. As far as I can read the-accounts, the French have 
met with serious reverses, which seem to have demoralized the 
nation and are therefore alarming. Whatever may be the issue, 
I cannot help sympathizing with the struggles of a warlike people 
to drive invaders from their land. 
Wishing you all health and every happiness, 

I am, most truly and sincerely, yours, 
; R. E. LEE. 
Mr. W. W. CORCORAN. 
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Letter from General Hampton on the Burning of Columbia. 


We propose at some future day to publish in full the facts con- 
cerning the burning of Columbia, and to fix beyond all controversy 
the responsibility for that outrage upon the laws of civilized war- 
fare. But in the meantime we put on record the following letter 
which General Wade Hampton addressed. to Senator Reverdy 
Johnson and which he read in the United States Senate at the time: 


WILD Woops, Mississippi, April 21, 1866. 
To Hon. REVERDY JOHNSON, United States Senate : 


Sir—A few days ago I saw in the published proceedings of 
Congress that a petition from Benjamin Kawles, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, asking compensation for the destruction of his house by 
the Federal army. in February, 1865, had been presented to the 
Senate, accompanied by a letter from Major-General Sherman. 

In this letter General Sherman uses the following language: 

“The citizens of Columbia set fire to thousands of bales of cotton 
rolled out into the streets, and which were burning before we en- 
tered Columbia. I, myself, was in the city as early as 9 o’clock, 
and I saw these fires, and knew that efforts were made to extinguish 
them, but a high and strong wind kept them alive. 

“T gave no orders for the burning of your city, but, on the con- 
trary, the conflagration resulted from the great imprudence of cut- 
ting the cotton bales, whereby the contents were spread to the wind, 
so that it became an leeneiadeliine to arrest the fire. 

“T saw in your Columbia newspaper the printed order of General. 
Wade Hampton, that on the approach of the Yankee army all the 
cotton should thus be burned, and from what I saw myself I have 
no hesitation in saying that he was the cause of the destruction of — 
your city.” 

This same charge, made against me by General Sherman, having 
been brought before the Senate of the United States, I am naturally 
most solicitous to vindicate myself before the same tribunal. But 
my State has no representative in that -body. Those who should 
be her constitutional representatives and exponents there are de- 
barred the right of entrance into those halls. There are none who 
have the right to speak for the South; none to participate in the 
legislation which governs her; none to impose the taxes she is called 
upon to pay, and none to vindicate her sons from misrepresentation, 
injustice or slander. 

Under these circumstances I appeal to you, in the confident hope 
you will use every effort to see that justice is done in this matter. 

I deny, emphatically, that any cotton was fired in"Columbia by 
‘my order. 
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I deny that the citizens “set fire to thousands of bales rolled out: 
into the streets.” 

I deny that any cotton was on fire when the Federal troops en- 
tered the city. 

I most respectfully ask of Congress to appoint a committee, 
charged with the duty of ascertaining and reporting all the facts 
connected with the destruction of Columbia, and thus fixing upon 
the proper author of that enormous crime the infamy he richly 
deserves. 

I am willing to submit the case to any honest tribunal. Before 
any such I pledge myself to prove that I gave a positive order, by 
direction of General Beauregard, that no cotton should be fired; 
that not one bale was on fire when General Sherman’s troops took 
possession of the city; that he promised protection to the city, and 
that, in spite of his solemn promise, he burned the city to the 
ground, deliberately, systematically and atrociously. 

I, therefore, most earnestly request that Congress may take prompt 
and efficient measures to investigate this matter fully. Not only is 
this ‘due to themselves and to the reputation of the United States 
army, but also to justice and to truth. 

Trusting that you will pardon me for troubling you, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Wave Hampton. 


We add the following brief report of the proceedings of the Senate 
on the presentation of the letter of General Hampton, as showing 
the spirit of the times: 


Mr. Sherman said he could not allow this charge of this most 
impudent Rebel against the whole army to be entered upon the 
records without some answer. The charge of General Sherman in 
relation to the burning of Columbia was in an official report, and 
was fully sustained by reports of other officers. General Sherman 
did not charge that Wade Hampton gave an explicit order on the 
subject, but simply that his previous order in relation to the burn- 
ing of cotton, &c., led to that result. Mr. Sherman read from various 
official reports to confirm the charge against General Hampton. 

Mr. Fessenden objected to the practice of taking up the time of 
the Senate in reading letters addressed not to the Senate but to in- 
dividual Senators, and especially on matters pertaining to private 
controversies between persons not members of the Senate. 

Mr. Johnson moved the reference of General Hampton’s letter to. 
the Committee on Military Affairs, or he was willing to have it lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Fessenden hoped it would not be referred or ordered to lie on. 
the table, but that the Senate would refuse to receive it. 

Mr. Conness said that a man who would attempt to destroy the 
Government of the United States would certainly not hesitate to. 
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‘burn a city. He hoped the letter of Wade Hampton would not be 
received or considered at all by the Senate. 
Mr. Johnson then withdrew the letter of General Hampton. 


Times have changed since 1866. General Sherman, in his 
Memoirs published in 1875, maintains that Columbia was burned 
by accident and not by design, and makes this most remarkable 
admission [Memoirs, volume II, page 287]: “In my official report of 
‘this conflagration I distinctly charged it to General Wade Hampton, 
and confess I did so pointedly to shake the faith of his people in 
him, for he was in my opinion a braggart, and professed to be the 
special champion of South Carolina.” 


In other words General Sherman coolly admits that he deliberately _ 


‘made in his official report a false charge against a soldier opposed 
to him in order to injure him with his own people. We expect at 
the proper time to show that this admission is fatal to some other 
statements made by “the General of the Army.” | 

But, fortunately, the character of Wade Hampton was always 
‘above reproach, and now, after a career which has made him the 
idol of his people and the admiration of the world, he goes to take 
his seat on the floor of that Senate which in 66 denied him the 
simplest justice. 
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Kiditorial Paragraphs. 


GENERAL WILLIAM PRESTON, of Lexington, has been elected Vice-Presi- 
-dent of our Society for Kentucky, to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of General S. B. Buckner, who wrote that while feeling the deepest interest 
in the Society and its work, his frequent absence from home precluded him 
from giving us the active co-operation desirable. 

He warmly advised the election of General Preston, whom he regarded as 
every way fitted for the position. To his gallant and distinguished services 
as a soldier, General Preston adds high character, wide influence and that 
chaste oratory which seems to be the natural inheritance of the Prestons, 
-and we doubt not that we have committed the interests of the Society in 
Kentucky into most worthy hands. 





THE KENTUCKY BRANCH of the Southern Historical Society was organ- 
ized at Lexington, on the 9th of December, by the election of the following 
officers : 

Acting President—General William Preston. 

Vice-Presidents—James O. Harrison, J. Stoddard Johnston, General John 
$. Williams, General Basil W. Duke and General Joseph Lewis. 

Secretary—James A. Headly. 

Treasurer—Major R. S. Bullock. 

Executive Committee—Prof. J. D. Pickett, Colonel W.C. P. Breckinridge, 
Major H. B. McClellan, J. R. Morton, Esq.; Major John R. Viley, J. Soule 
Smith, Esq.; F. K. Hunt, Esq.; Major P. P. Johnston, Major B. G. Thomas, 
J.P. Metcalf, Esq.; G. W. Ranck, Esq.; Colonel C. C. Morgan, Lee Bradley, 
Esq., and James A. Grinstead, Esq. 

The following plan of organization was adopted : 

This Society shall be known as the Kentucky branch of the Southern His- 
torical Society, and its object is to collect for the archives of the Parent So- 
ciety such historical material relating to the Confederate war as can be se- 
cured in the State of Kentucky. 

It shall be located at Lexington, Kentucky, and shall hold meetings at 
least once each year. ; 

Membership in the Parent Society shall entitle persons to membership in 
this Society. 

The officers shall consist of one acting president, five vice-presidents, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee, who shall hold their 
offices for one year or until their successors are elected. 

‘The executive committee shall consist of fifteen members, with power to 
increase its members, and five of its members shall constitute a quorum. 

- The officers of this Society shall ex-officio be members of the executive 
committee. : ° 

The executive committee is charged with the general direction and man- 
agement of the interests and work of this ‘Society; has authority to adopt 
rules for its own government (not inconsistent with this plan), and shall at 
the annual meeting submit a report of its proceedings to this Society. 

The acting president, and in his absence the executive committee, shall 
have the authority to call meetings of this society whenever it is thought 
best. 
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Admirable addresses were made on the occasion by Mr. J. K. Morton, 
General William Preston, General George D. Johnston and Colonel W. P. 
C. Breckinridge. 

The organization goes into operation under most flattering auspices, and 
we shall expect to have good reports from it. 

There have been also steps taken for the organization of a similar society 
in Louisville, and the details of that organization are being matured by 
gentlemen who have it in hand. If there could be a union of the Louisville 
movement with the Lexington society into one State organization, with local 
associations at Louisville, Lexington, and other points in Kentucky, it would 
be best, but we are entirely willing to leave the matter to the good judg- 
ment of our friends in Kentucky. And we confidently look for such practi- 
cal co-operation as shall not only extend our membership, and circulate our 
publications in Kentucky, but bring us also important contributions to our 
archies, and especially valuable material for a history of the war in the West 
and Southwest. 

We hope that other States also will move in the matter of forming auxiliary 
Societies. Let us push the good work, while the men who made the history 


live to tell it. 





SKETCHES 0F OPERATIONS IN THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST are solicited at 
this office. We have written to a large number of officers who served in the 
armies of the West to send us such material, and are yery anxious to secure 
full discussions of the campaigns and battles of the gallant soldiers of those 


armies. 

To several letters asking why we do not publish more Western material, 
we have returned the ready reply : Because our brethren of that section have 
not sent it tous. We have the official reports of ‘battles published by the 
Confederate Congress; but as a rule we must confine our publications to 
original matter, and we again beg our friends in the West to send it to us. 
Let those who made the history tell it. We expect to publish in our next issue 
General Breckinridge’s report of the battle of Chickamauga. 





Our Book NorICcEs are crowded out this month. 





COMMODORE DAHLGREN’S MEMOIR OF His Son, Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, 
has been kindly sent us by Colonel John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia. We 
have for a long time been trying to procure a copy. We propose at an early 
day to discuss in full the question of the authenticity of the ‘‘ Dahlgren pa- 
pers ’sraised in the book; and we will only say now that the signatures 
given in the memoir with a view of showing that a forgery had been com- 
mitted, afford proof positive of the genuineness of the papers, as we;can con- 
vince any fair minded man who will compare them with a photograph copy 
of the originals in our possession. But we will furnish abundant proof on 


these points. 








| 
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“Army Northern a Virginia Memorial Volume. 


At the last meeting of the Virginia Division Army Northern Virginia As- 
sociation, I was requested, by a unanimous vote of the large number of old 
-comrades present, to complete a volume which shall contain— 
1. A carefully prepared Roster of Army of Northern Virginia. 
2. The report of the great Lee Memorial Meeting in Richmond in Nevem- 
ber, 1870, with the addresses of General J. A. Early; President Jefferson 
: ‘ Davis ; Colonel C. 8S. Venable, of the University of Virginia; General John 
‘“ Y 8. Preston, of South Carolina; General John B. Gordon, of Georgia ; Colonel 
Charles Marshall, of Baltimore; General Henry A. Wise, of Richmond ; 
Colonel William Preston Johnston, of Lexington, Virginia, and Colonel R. 
KE. Withers, of Wytheville, Virginia. Also the report of the organization of 
the Army of Northern Virginia Association. 

3. Reports of the annual reunions of the Virginia Division, Army of Ner- 
thern Virginia, together with the addresses of Colonel C. S. Venable in 1873 ; 
Colonel Charles Marshall in 1874; Major John W. Daniel in 1875; Captain 
W. Gordon McCabe in 1876; Leigh Robinson, Esq., in 1877, and Colonel 
William Allan in 1878. 

I have the material all arranged, and am prepared to issue the volume aé 
once, just so soon as I obtain subscribers enough to insure the bare cost of 
publication. 

Those who heard these addresses or have seen them in print will be glad 

to have them collected in a neat volume; and comrades of our grand old 

{ ) army who have been denied the privilege of mingling with us in our reunions 7 

a will rejoice to have in permanent form the eulogies pronounced by our gifted 
President and his accomplished subalterns on the life and character of our 

grand old chieftan ; the thrilling story of the campaign from the Rapidan to 
Petersburg, as graphically told by Colonel Venable, of Lee’s staff; the 

stiategic influence of Richmond on the campaigns of the Army Northern 
Virginia, as ably discussed by Colonel Charles Marshall, Lee’s Military Secre- 

tary; the able and eloquent discussion of Gettysburg, by Major John W. 

Daniel, of General Early’s staff’; the story of the siege of Petersburg, as told 

in the scholarly, eloquent and valuable address of Captain W. Gordon Mc- 

Cabe ; the vivid pictures of ‘‘the South before and at the battle of the Wil- 
derness,’’ by Private Leigh Robinson ; and the able, exhaustive and valuable 





historic paper on ‘‘Jackson’s Valley campaign,’’ by Colonel William Allan, 
| Chief of Ordnance of the Second corps. 
f The book will be handsomely gotten up, and will be mailed for 92, $2.25 
or $2.50, according to binding. 


‘As it will be published only for subscribers, it will be necessary to know 
how many copies to print. 

Please send us ai once, then, your name, how many copies you will take, 
and what bindings. and do me the kindness to secure some subscribers 
among your friends. 





Address J. WM. JONES, Box 61, Richmond, Va. 
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JOw LE «& OIss, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
RUGS AND BDICIN ES, 


CHARLESTON, S. C., 


ffer to the Druggists, Physicians and Merchants of this and etpining States one of the 
largest and most complete stocks of 


DRUGS, ‘MEDICINES, PAINTS, OILS, CHEMICALS, 
GLASSWARE and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


south of New York, and at prices that shall compare favorably with any house 
in the trade. _ SHOW CASES a specialty, at New York poten. 


brent “WANTED. 


The following numbers of 


THE LAND WE LOVE. 


Vol. I.---All except September, 1866 (No. 5). 
Vol. II.—No. 3 (January, 1867). 
Vol. VI.—No. 6 (April, 1869). 


SOUTHERN MAGA@INE. 


September, 1873—May, 1874, and October, 1875. 
We will pay for any of these numbers in cash, or numbers of our Papers 


as may be preferred. 
J. WM. JONES, 
Sec. Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. | ) 


The session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues until the Thursday 
before the 4th day of July ensuing. 

The Institution is organized in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL 
OOURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

THE EXPENSES of the student (except such as enter the practical laboratories), exclu- 
sive of the cost of text-books, clothing and pocket money, are from $356 to $391, according 
to Schools selected ; or, for those who economize by messing, these expenses are from $266 
to $300. No charge for tuition to candidates for the ministry unable t meet the expense, 

Apply for Catalogues to WM. WERTENBAKER, Secretary, P. O. University of Virginia, Albe- 
marie county, Va 
_ SAS. F. HARRISON, M. D., Chairman of the Faculty, 


~ RICH MOND COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
The next session opens SEPTEMBER 20 and closes JUNE 20. 


The College comprises EIGHT INDEPENDENT ACADEMIC SCHOOLS 
and a SCHOOL OF LAW. 

Expenses per session of nine months, embracing matriculation and tuition 
fees, fuel, lights and washing, $118. Good board in messing clubs, about 
$10 per month ; at the College boarding house, $13. 

For catalogues and circulars of Law School, apply at the bookstores, or 
address B. PURYEAR, 
Chairman Faculty. 
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University Series of School Books. 


CHEAP—BEAUTIFUL—DURABLE. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By the late Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. 
A series of books which mark an era in the study of this science, and which, 
in the words of a well known and accomplished Southern teacher, ‘‘are 
characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple freshness of style 
which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be used 
by all who wish to teach geography as a science, as something to make pupils 
think, and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 


HOLMES’ READERS AND SPELLERS, 


By GEORGE F. HoLMEs, LL.D., Professor of History and General Litera- 
ture in the University of Virginia. A series of readers unequalled in cheap- 
ness, excellence and typographical beauty. They are steadily progressive in 
eharacter, bright and fresh in their selections of prose and verse, and illus- 
trative of Southern scenes, incidents and history. 


VENABLE’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


By CHARLES S. VENABLE, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. hese books are received everywhere by intelligent 
teachers with the highest satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for 
mental drill, as well as for business education. Their methods, rules and 
reasonings are clear, distinct, logical and comprehensive, and the series is 
earefully graded throughout. 


HOLMES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By GEORGE F. HoLMEs. LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is 
enough to say of this admirable work, interesting, impartial and truthful, as 
well as pure and graceful in style, that it is the only History of the United 
States which is strictly unpartisan. It comes down to the present date. Also, 


DE VERE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, READERS, ETC., GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN 
SERIES, CARTER’S ELEMENTS OF GFNERAL History, HOLMES’ ENGLISH 
GRAMMARS, JOHNSTON AND BROWN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Favorable terms for examination or introduction, circulars and price lists 
sent on application to . 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 








Exchange of Bound Volumes: for Loose Numbers. 


Persons returning us their loose Nos. in good condition can have our bound 
volumes in exchange by paying 50 cents per volume for cloth binding, 75 
cents for half Morocco and $1 for half calf. But we must be at no expense 
for postage or express. 





J. WM. JONES, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 
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southern Historical Society. 
OFFICE, No. 7 LIBRARY FLOOR, STATE CAPITOL, 


RIcCHMonnypD, Va. 


Parent Society, Richmond, Va.—General JUBAL A. EARLY, President ; 
Hon. ROBERT M. T. HUNTER, Vice-President; Rev. J. WM. JONEs, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

Executive Committee.—General Dabney H. Maury, Chairman; Col. 
Charles 8. Venable, Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, Col. Robert E. Withers, 
Col. Thomas H. Carter, Col. George W. Munford, Lieut.-Col. Archer Ander- 
son, Major Robert Stiles, Judge George L. Christian, 

Vice-Presidents of States.—General Isaac R. Trimble, Maryland; Gev. 
Zebulon B. Vance, North Carolina; Gen. M. C. Butler, South Carolina; 
Gen. A. H. Colquit, Georgia; Gen. E. W. Pettus, Alabama; Col. W. Call, 
Florida; Gen. Wm. T. Martin, Mississippi; Gen. J. B. Hood, Louisiana; 
Col. 'T. M. Jack, Texas; Hon. A. H. Garland, Arkansas; Gov. Isham G. 
Harris, Tennessee ; Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Missouri; Gen. William Preston, 
Kentucky ; W. W. Corcoran, Esq., District of Columbia. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FEE...............- 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEE 


Members receive the publications of the Society without addional charge: 

Our Monthly (SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS) has already won 
its place, both in this country and in Europe, as HIGH AUTHORITY on the 
questions of which it treats. 

In entering upon our SEVENTH VOLUME we pledge ourselves that the high 
character of our Papers shall be maintained. Papers from some of our 
ablest Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions of the most important 
battles and campaigns of the War—official reports and rare MSS. which have 
never been in print—and other features too numerous to mention—will make 
our PAPERS interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALU- 
ABLE to those who desire to see vindicated the name and fame of those who 
made our great struggle for constitutional freedom. 

Terms for the Monthly, $3 per annum, in advance. 

We can supply BACK NUMBERS in six beautifully bound volumes which 
we mail for $2, $2.25, or $2.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 

We have also our discussion of the ‘* Treatment uf Prisoners’ (March and 
April Nos., 1876) in a beautiful volume, which we mail for $1.00, $1.25, or 
$1.50, according to binding. 

As our Monthly goes into every State of the South, and circulates amo 
our very best people, it offers rare inducements to advertisers. We wi 
insert a few advertisements at the following rates : 


12 mos. 6 mos, 3 mos, 1 me. 
$40 $25 $10 

25 15 6 

15 8 7 


We desire to secure every where suitable agents to canvass for members of 
the Society or subscribers to our PAPERS. Address 


Rey. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmend, Va. 


Gen. Gro. D. JOHNSTON, General Agent. 




















Is ready to furnish in lots to suit, the 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


THE SOUTHERN FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


RCHMOND, VA., 


PATENTED 


Tobacco, Trucker and Gorn Fertilizers. 








NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ux 











A.S BARNES & C0. &NATN'LSCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 





R. L, DeLEA, Geperal Agent, 


No. 3, North Tenth Street, Richmond, Va. 





Standard Books of National Series, 


Parker & Watson’s National Readers, 
Parker & Watson’s National Spellers, 
Monteith & McNally’s Geographies, 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics, 

Clark’s English Grammars, 

Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. 
Jarvis’/Physiology and Laws of Health, 
Porter’s Chemistries, 

Wooil’s Botanies. 

Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature. 
Pujol’s French Course. 

Worman’s French Echo. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping, 
Chapman’s American Drawing. 

The ‘eacher’s Library. 





Newest. Books of National Series, 


Watson’s Independent Readers. 

Watson’s Independent Spellers. 
Monteith’s Independent Gecgraphies, 
Peck’s Arithmetics and Algebra. 

Clark’s Brief Histories (U. 8. and France), 
Steele’s 14 Weeks’ Course in Each Science, 
Wood’s Botanist and Florist, 

Peabody s Moral Philosophy. 

Searing’s Virgil’s Acneid. 

Phelp’s Teacher’s Hand-Book. 

Pooler's Test speller, 

Bartiey’s School Hymn and Tune Book, 
National School Singer. 

Jepson’s Music Readers. 

National Teachers’ Montly ; subscription $1. 























| VIRGINIA | 


Assets, $600,000: 


| FIRE & MARINE 
Chartered 1832. | 
t=" Has Paid nearly $3,000,000 in Losses. 


_ (INSURANCE CO. | 





DIRECTORS : 


i GEO.-W. ALLEN. WM. S. DONNAN. 
E..B. ADDISON, Jr. , EMI. O. NOLTING. 
RICH’D L. BROWN. # Cou, WM. H, PALMER. 


’ RICHMOND, VA. 


r 


wM, H. McCARTHY, ~ Wy B. ROBINS, 
Secretary. Ass’t Sec’y. 











Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $850,000. 
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